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The Jamestown Fiasco. 


The managers of the Jamestown Exposition are 
not talking as loudly about the “ enticing splendors 
of war” as they did before the Exposition opened. 
In the last [April] number of the Jamestown Maga- 
zine before the Exposition began, the proposed mili- 
tary and naval features were advertised in the same 
extravagant, childish and vulgar phraseology as in 
previous issues. Here are some of the extraordinary 
sentences : 

“Would you see the choicest battleships, cruisers, 
torpedo boats, etc., of the nations of the world swinging 
at anchor or passing in review in battle array on the 
bosom of Hampton Roads in front of the Jamestown 
Exposition, from whence echoes from the ‘ Merrimac’ 
and ‘ Monitor’ were heard in everyclime? Would you 
see this greatest of Armadas bedecked jn its holiday 
attire in honor of the arrival of an Admiral Togo and 
listen to the reverberations of its thundering, earth-shak- 
ing welcome? Then come to the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion. Would you see the pick of the world’s fighters 
on foot, in saddle and on caisson? Would you hear the 
hoof- beat of cavalry, the clash of sabre, the thunder- 
ing of artillery rushing into action, the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of deploying thousands in support of the van, the 
shrieking of fifes and the rolling of drums, the fluttering 
of colors, the shrill notes of bugle calls, echoes of ’76 
and °61? Then come to the Jamestown aa Mg 

- Would you feel the thrill of battle on hallowed 
ground ? Would you feel the presence of the greatest 
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living commanders of armies and navies? Would you 
feel the satisfaction of having seen the greatest naval, 
military and historical exhibition ever created? Then 
come to the Jamestown Exposition.” 


If the reports that come to us from Norfolk are to 
be believed, promise and fulfillment were never 
farther apart. The promised Big Show, the biggest 
that men ever set eyes on, has dwindled down to a 
very insignificant display, resembling a sideshow of a 
country fair, of which the Rhetoric of the Jamestown 
Magazine is probably thoroughly ashamed. The 
people have not been “enticed.” There has been 
nothing to entice them, even if they were willing to be 
enticed. Even the United States government dis- 
play is reported to be only of the dimensions of a 
single regiment. Many of the States have declined 
to send regiments of militia to participate in the 
show. The people have not gone in great numbers. 
They have, doubtless, been disgusted at the attempt 
to seduce the minds of the youth of the nation to 
uphold a barbarous and cruel system, of which sen- 
sible men in all countries are fast becoming ashamed. 
There has been less said about the Exposition in the 
papers, and less interest shown in it on the part of the 
public, than in any Exposition which we remember. 

What has brought the “greatest military and 
naval exhibition ever created” down to its paltry 
actual dimensions? Possibly the promoters of the 
Exposition never meant what they said to be taken 
as anything but a bill-board advertisement. If that 
was the case — and we confess that the whole situa- 
tion has suggested the thought — they have probably 
realized to their sorrow that the American people, 
however simple-minded and gullible they may be in 
some directions, have gotten a few stages beyond the 
silly savage state of childish delight in the “ enticing 
splendors of war,” in which the official organ of the 
Exposition assumed them still to be. 

It is, at any rate, a matter of profound satisfaction 
that the huge, gaudy bubble has burst. Our coun- 
try has thus been saved from a lasting shame, from a 
conspicuous, practical denial of itself, its history and 
its ideals. We regret, of course, that the Exposition 
could not have made the noble and instructive 
exhibition that it ought to have made of the ex- 
traordinary growth and prosperity, the intellectual, 
moral and political advancement of the nation in the 
three hundred years since the first settlement. But 
if that has been made impossible, as now seems cer- 
tain, the insane attempt at the greatest military and 
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naval display so far seen is responsible for the failure. 
But it is better a hundred times that the Exposition 
should have proved the dismal failure that it 
threatens to be, than that it should have had a great 
success through the instrumentality of the flaming 
military and naval pageant projected for it, by which 
the old and fast-decaying war system of the past 
would have been given among us a status of honor 
and glory which it has never had in our national 
history. 

The members of the Advisory Board, who raised 
the protest against the perversion of the Exposition 
to the purposes of militarism, are entitled to the sin- 
cerest gratitude of the nation. It was this protest, 
sent to a thousand newspapers and otherwise widely 
distributed, which aroused the people to the true 
character of the snare which was set for them. The 
response was most extraordinary. Preachers, teach- 
ers, distinguished religious and educational leaders, 
prominent men of affairs, great dailies and weeklies, 
even some of the army and navy organs, protested 
that they wanted no such spectacular folly enacted at 
the birthplace of the nation, whose chief glory has 
been its consecration to the development of the arts 
of peace. Such a spectacular performance would, 
they said, be entirely out of harmony with the his- 
toric traditions of the nation and its social and politi- 
eal ideals. But in spite of this emphatic expression 
of the general sentiment of the nation against a 
glorification of “bloody war” and its deadly instru- 
ments, the Jamestown Directors persisted in the 
course which they had entered upon, at the same 
time trying to explain away the real purpose of the 
military and naval display. 

Their folly, we are glad to say, has recoiled on 
theirown heads. The condemnation meted out to 
them has been severer than any one had expected. 
It has been of a type which they could not misunder- 
stand. And herein lies the encouragement of the 
situation. This great nation, in spite of moments of 
aberration, is and always has been for peace and not 
for war; for the perpetuation and glorification of the 
arts of life and upbuilding, not those of destruction 
and ruin. They have refused in this case to be 
blinded by “the pomp and circumstance of war,” by 
which it was sought to deprive them of their dollars 
and to turn their faces back toward the ignorant and 
inhuman past. The nation which has thus, in an 
hour of severe testing, impressively uttered what we 
believe to be its “everlasting no” to the impassioned 
blandishments of modern overgrown militarism, is 
uttering at The Hague, where our delegates are tak- 
ing a strong lead, its “ everlasting yes” to the new 
order of human society, which, in time, will make 
such displays as the Jamestown program called for 
as impossible, even in conception, as the Indian war 
dances and the ancient gladiatorial conflicts are to 
civilized man to-day. 
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Opening of the Hague Conference. 

The second intergovernmental Peace Conference of 
the nations opened at The Hague on June 15, in the 
Knights’ Hall of the Binnenhof Palace. Representa- 
tives of all the forty-six powers of the world were 
present. The opening, though most impressive, was very 
informal and democratic. Even the military and naval 
delegates wore civilian dress, the Netherlands govern- 
ment, in order to make prominent the peaceful purposes 
of the Conference, having specially requested that no 
uniforms or insignia of rank be worn. There were no 
military demonstrations. Only thirteen soldiers were on 
guard, five on horseback and eight on foot, and even 
these might as well have been kept away. 

The Conference was called to order by Dr. Van 
Goudriaan, the Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who welcomed the delegates in behalf of the Queen, and 
then introduced Mr. A. J. Nelidoff, Russian Ambassador 
to France, as president of the Conference. Dr. Van 
Goudriaan was made honorary president, and Dr. 
William H. de Beaufort, head of the Netherlands dele- 
gation, vice-president. Dr. de Beaufort was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in 1899, and opened the first Hague 
Conference. 

Mr. Nelidoff’s opening address was what might have 
been expected. It followed the limited Russian program 
as published in advance. It was pessimistic in tone in 
regard to limitation of armaments and the ultimate aboli- 
tion of war. But though he declared that the dream of 
universal peace would never be realized, and that there 
was a whole class of questions involving “the honor, 
dignity and essential interests” of the nations which 
they would never submit to any authority but them- 
selves, yet he urged that ruptures and armed conflicts 
might be prevented by arbitration, that the horrors of 
war might be greatly mitigated, that the causes of con- 
flict might be removed, and that the goal of universal 
peace might be gradually approached. 

One of the best evidences of the optimistic spirit of 
progress that animated the Conference as a whole was 
the perceptible coolness with which the pessimistic parts 
of Mr. Nelidoff’s speech were received. The delegates 
as a body were evidently in favor of something much 
more advanced. 

The opening session lasted less than an hour. The pub- 
lic were admitted and the Hall of the Knights was full. 
The delegations were seated in French alphabetic order, 
beginning at the President’s right, thus putting Germany 
(Allemagne) first, and the United States (Amérique) sec- 
ond. The French and British delegates were seated 
side by side in the hall. The large body of delegates 
from the South and Central American countries gave 
the Conference a very different aspect from that of 1899. 
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On the 19th of June the second session was held, the 
interval having been spent in conferences among the 
leaders from the larger powers regarding the organiza- 
tion and the appointment of committees. The session 
was behind closed doors. Four commissions or commit- 
tees were appointed for the consideration of the subjects 
contained in the Russian program. Mr. Léon Bourgeois, 
head of the French delegation, was appointed chairman 
of the Commission on Arbitration and the Hague Court ; 
Count Tornielli of Italy, chairman of the Commission on 
Rights of Neutrals, private property at sea in war time, 
regulations concerning the bombardment of ports, the 
location of floating mines, etc.; Mr. Frederick de Mar- 
tens of Russia, chairman of the commission on the Adap- 
tation of the Geneva Convention to Naval Warfare; and 
Mr. Auguste Beernaert of Belgium, chairman of the 
Commission on Regulations of Land Warfare. All of 
the delegations appointed representatives on these com- 
missions. General Porter was made honorary president 
of the commission on Land Warfare, and Mr. Choate 
honorary president of that on Maritime Warfare. The 
commissions will number nearly one hundred members 
each, the total number of delegates to the conference 
being reported to be one hundred and ninety. 

At this meeting it was decided that future plenary 
sittings of the conference should be open to the public, 
and that statements should be given out each evening of 
the deliberations of the commissions. The surprise of 
this session was the announcement by General Horace 
Porter that the United States reserved the right to pre- 
sent the question of the limitation of armaments. Mr. 
Choate announced that he would present to the Arbitra- 
tion Commission the question of the collection of contract 
debts by force, and Sir Edward Fry, on behalf of Great 
Britain, served notice that his country reserved the right 
to introduce other subjects than those on the Russian 
program. Baron von Bieberstein announced that Ger- 
many would offer a proposal for an international prize 
court to which appeals could be made in time of mari- 
time warfare. Thus it seems that the program will be 
much enlarged as the Conference goes on. 

On the 22d of June the Commissions began their work, 
and there will be no more full sessions of the Confer- 
ence till some committee report is ready. The dispatches 
indicate that the Commissions have set about their tasks 
with great vigor. The most striking features so far have 
been: the presentation in the first committee of a paper 
on conventions of obligatory arbitration by Mr. de la 
Barra, Mexican Minister to Belgium, which was received 
with general applause; the presentations of propositions 
by both the German and the British delegations on the 
subject of the proposed international prize court; the 
presentation by the French delegation of a project on 
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the subject of arbitration; the presentation also by the 
French delegation in the second committee of a project 
on the rights and duties of neutrals, and one on the 
opening of hostilities ; the presentation by the German 
delegation of a proposition regarding the treatment of 
neutrals in the territory of belligerents ; the presentation 
by the United States delegation of a proposition on the 
Drago doctrine ; one by Germany for an amendment of 
the Convention of 1899 for the pacific settlement of dis- 
putes ; and one by Baron d’Estournelles de Constant for 
an amendment to the Convention of 1899 regarding 
international commissions of inquiry. 

Important speeches have been made, by Mr. Bourgeois 
on the subject of arbitration and its development; by 
Mr. de Martens on the work accomplished by the first 
Hague Conference and the vast field still to be covered ; 
and by Mr. Choate on the exemption of private property 
from capture at sea in time of war. The dispatches indi- 
cate that Mr. Choate’s presentation of the subject was a 
masterly one and made a deep impression on the Com- 
mittee. 

A number of the leading peace makers of the different 
countries are at The Hague. Prominent among these are 
Hon. Robert Treat Paine, president of the American 
Peace Society, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, president of the 
Interparliamentary Group in Congress, the Baroness von 
Suttner from Vienna, Felix Moscheles, president of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association of Lon- 
don, and W. T. Stead. Mr. Stead is editing at The 
Hague a daily paper entitled Le Courrier de la Confer- 
ence. Many letters, cablegrams and memorials from 
different countries have been arriving at The Hague urg- 
ing advanced action in behalf of measures which will en- 
sure permanent international peace. One of the most 
impressive of these was the address presented by Dean 
Freemantle from the churches of the world, urging the 
Conference to insure peace, justice and humanitarianism 
among the nations. The address was signed by the 
leaders of the different religious bodies including all 
leading churchmen of Great Britain except the British 
Catholics. Nine American Catholic bishops were among 
the signers. 

It is too early yet to make any extended forecast of 
what the most important results of the Conference will 
be. Two of the greatest of the subjects which have been 
urged for discussion, limitation of armaments and peri- 
odic meetings of the Hague Conference, have not yet 
received any public consideration. In private, however, 
they have been much discussed, and the progressive 
spirit of the Conference, as a body, gives ground to be- 
lieve that as the proceedings go on they will not be 
ignored. All the dispatches agree in describing this 
assemblage of representatives of all the nations as a most 
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impressive and inspiring gathering, from which great re- 
sults toward the peace and welfare of the world must 


necessarily come. 
ee ee 
Echoes of the Eighteenth of May. 

The 18th of May, the anniversary of the opening of 
the first Ilague Conference, was more widely observed 
by the schools this year than heretofore, and the indica- 
tions are that it will grow in favor. As the 18th fell on 
Saturday, the celebrations were divided between Friday 
and the following Monday. 

This day was first proposed to the State Superinten- 
dents of Instruction by the American Peace Society in 
1905, In that year Hon. George I. Martin, Secretary 
of the Board of Education, in a circular that has since 
become famous, recommended it in Massachusetts. It 
was observed here and also in Ohio. These States were 
followed by Vermont, Rhode Island, New Jersey and 
Kansas in 1906, and by Connecticut, Pennsylvania, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Colorado and California this year. In some 
of the extreme Southern States and in the Philippine 
Islands the fact that the schools close before the 18th of 
May makes its observarce by them impossible, while in 
other States, among them New York, the superinten- 
dents are waiting for its recognition by the Legislature 
or for sufficient public opinion to warrant them in adopt- 
ing it. ‘The comment is occasionally made that so many 
days are now set apart on the calendar for special exer- 
cises that no place can be found for this or for any new 
anniversary. 

But perhaps the most hopeful sign of its general 
acceptance in the near future is the unanimous endorse- 
ment given it by the meeting of more than eight hundred 
superintendents in Chicago, in April, and its cordial 
recommendation by Hon. Elmer E. Brown, the United 
States Commissioner of Education, in his forthcoming 
annual report. 

In some States, particularly in the Middle West, 
where the peace movement is strong in the colleges, but 
where as yet the State Boars of Public Instruction have 
not recognized it as of importance in education, the 
school authorities in many cities and towns have cele- 
brated Peace Day on their own initiative. Evidence of 
this is shown in numerous applications for literature 
which local superintendents, principals or teachers have 
sent to the American Peace Society. Iowa, Indiana, 
Michigan, Illinois and Minnesota are frequently repre- 
sented by them. Tennessee, among the Southern States, 
must also be included in this category. 

Several cities have taken extensive notice of the day, 
among them being Toledo, Cincinnati and Columbus, 
Ohio. In Cincinnati, where William Christie Herron 
and others have been active in our auxiliary peace so- 
ciety, the Intercollegiate Peace Association met on this 
occasion in a convention at the Cincinnati Law School. 
In Columbus the International Arbitration Committee of 
the Board of Trade, whose chairman is W. A. Mahony, 
one of our active workers, and whose membership in- 
cludes J. A. Shawan, Superintendent of the Public 
Schools, was instrumental in bringing about a thorough 
observance in the schools. 

New York City shares with Ohio and Massachusetts 
the honor of being a pioneer in taking up this custom. 
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Philadelphia, joining with Pennsylvania as a whole 
under the enthusiastic leadership of State Superintendent 
Schaeffer, sent the following instructions to her school 
principals through her city superintendent, Dr. M. G. 
Brumbaugh: “These exercises, relating to the general 
doctrine of peace, are to be such as in your judgment 
will best create an interest in this important principle. 
The widespread interest in the peace movement, the 
approaching Conference at the Hague, the general recog- 
nition of the value of peace as a promoter of civilization, 
and the great significance of the principles of peace in 
the lives of all our people, should be laid before the chil- 
dren clearly and impressively.” A correspondent writes 
from San Francisco: “Our city superintendent, Alfred 
Roncovieri, did good work in requesting Peace Day 
observance in our schools on Friday, May 17, and giving 
suggestions for the same.” Minneapolis, as was reported 
in the earnest and hopeful speech of ex-Mayor Jones at 
the Mohonk Conference, observed the day fittingly 
throughout her school system. New Orleans brought 
its lessons home to thirty-three thousand pupils in her 
public schools. According to the announcement in the 
Daily States, it was arranged that at every one of her 
public schools a principal should explain not only the 
significance of the celebration, but the aims of the delega- 
tion to The Hague, and that his remarks should be fol- 
lowed by an address by some well-known citizen, after 
which there should be essays, recitations and musical 
numbers by the pupils. The exercises were held at the 
afternoon session. After they were over the children 
were dismissed. In Springfield, Mass., where plans for 
the observance were delayed until it was too late to have 
an elaborate or formal program in the schools, the 18th 
of May was observed on Saturday by the citizens, At 
the suggestion of Charles G. Iloward, a Civil War vete- 
ran who knows what war means, the American flag was 
displayed throughout the city. The object of showing 
the flag was to impress people with the importance of 
the day and especially to give it significance to the 
foreign-born population. Such is the statement made in 
a recommendation drawn up by Dr. Philip S. Moxom, a 
vice-president of our American Peace Society, and signed 
by Principal William Orr of the Central High School, 
and other leading citizens. The Springfield Sunday 
Republican says that “ it is probable that a fuller recog- 
nition of the occasion will come next year in consequence 
of the worthy start made yesterday.” 

The Governor of Utah, who has lately appointed a com- 
mittee to form a peace society in his State, called a pub- 
lic meeting on Sunday afternoon, May 19, in the large 
Tabernacle of Salt Lake City. Women’s organizations held 
meetings in all the wards of that city in the evening. 

In Hartford, where the new Connecticut Peace Society, 
an auxiliary of the American Peace Society, is vigorously 
promoting the peace movement, the recognition of the 
day was appropriate and general. <A circular issued by 
the Society was approved by the Governor of the State, 
the State Board of Education, and the Connecticut 
School Superintendents’ Association, and signed by 
Arthur Deerin Call, president, who is also president of 
the Board of Principals in the city. It closes with this 
appeal to the schoolboards and teachers of the State: 
“Elihu Burritt of Connecticut, half a century before the 
Czar’s rescript, proposed a World’s Court. It was in 
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Hartford, Connecticut, 1831, that the first Connecticut 
Peace Society was formed. In 1834, the ADvocaTE oF 
Peace was started by Richard Henry Dana’s grandfather 
in this capital of Connecticut. In 1835 the American 
Peace Society removed from New York to this same 
city of Connecticut. It is of special importance, there- 
fore, that Connecticut should not fall behind in the pro- 
motion of the spirit of brotherhood between the nations. 
We trust that you and your schools will lend your intel- 
ligent codéperation toward the furtherance of this cause.” 

Perhaps the efforts of Mrs. Ruth H. Spray, also one 
of our vice-presidents, who responded to the suggestion 
made by the ApvocaTr or PreAcE that members of the 
Society use their personal influence with State Boards of 
Education in behalf of the day, were as amply rewarded 
as those of any worker. Mrs. Spray prepared a circular 
to the superintendents and teachers of the public schools 
of Colorado setting forth the principles to be emphasized, 
which was sent out to the schools accompanied by a 
special letter signed by Miss Katherine L. Craig, Super- 
intendent of the Department of Public Instruction. 
The request was made that one hour be devoted to the 
subject, “the cause of peace and the cause of national 
ascendency and heroism.” 

An editorial in the Denver Times expresses as well 
and as concisely as any one article of the year has done 
the importance of having the 18th of May, or a similar 
day, celebrated by the schools. Under the heading 
“Observe Peace Day in the Public Schools,” it says: 
“ Why not have a day in our public schools annually? 
There should be one day when the folly of war, the 
waste of war, the horrible hell of war should be pictured 
and the heroes of peace made to seem truly heroic. 
As it is to-day, all of our special days are more or less 
associated with war. The Fourth of July and Memorial 
Day are indissolubly connected with war. Thanksgiving 
Day usually brings a historical retrospect which is 
chiefly victories in battle plus Indian attacks resisted by 
colonists. Washington and Lincoln can scarcely be dwelt 
upon without emphasis upon the wars of which they 
were the leading spirits and which made their preémi- 
nence. Even our great poets cannot be studied without 
the great crisis of their generation — the Civil War and 
the preceding agitation. Even Whittier — dear, peace- 
loving, Quaker Whittier — is a part of the martial epic. 
All this makes exceedingly important specific education 
upon the peace movement, the peace ideal, the peace 
argument and peace heroes.” 

The leading peace societies of Europe, notably in 
England, France, Germany and Italy, celebrate Peace 
Day on the 22d of February, at which time, by way of 
demonstration, it is customary for them to pass an 
identical resolution which is furnished them by the 
International Peace Bureau at Berne. The 18th of May 
has, however, been recognized to a considerable extent 
in the Old World. The Revwe de la Paix for June 
says: “ The anniversary of the opening of the first Con- 
ference at The Hague has been, as in preceding years, 
observed by great demonstrations all over Europe. In 
France there was not a city of importance in which a 
meeting was not held.” At most of the meetings in 
France resolutions were passed demanding arbitration, 
a world congress, and the limitation of armaments. 
The Agricultural Syndicate of Eybens requested the 
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government to set apart in the schools of all grades 
one day every year for the study of these questions. 
Hungary, upon the recommendation of Count Ap- 
ponyi, Minister of Public Instruction, has adopted the 
18th of May in her schools. Japan has taken it up. 
This year on that date the Japan Peace Society made 
arrangements to have lecture meetings in charge of in- 
fluential workers whose business it was to instruct the 
public in the principles of peace. 

It is not too much to say that the time is drawing 
near when the 18th of May, or some other day, will be 
observed universally in the schools of the nations as a 
Day of Peace. 


_— —s 
Notes on the Hague Conference. 

The red, white and blue flag of Holland, side by side 
with the orange standard of Nassau, floated from all the 
public buildings of The Hague and from many private 
residences. The flags of the different nations were hoisted 
over the headquarters of the delegates, so that the city 
was described as resembling an encampment of the na- 
tions of the world. 

Telegrams were sent to Queen Wilhelmina thanking 
her for the hospitality offered the delegates, and to the 
Czar of Russia expressing gratitude to him for continuing 
the work begun in 1899. The mention by Mr. Nelidoff in 
his opening speech of the names of President Roosevelt 
and Andrew Carnegie in connection with the cause for 
which the Conference had met, called forth rounds of ap- 
plause. 

The Argentine delegation has submitted to the Com- 
mittee on Arbitration texts of all the arbitration treaties 
concluded since the Conference of 1899. 


Sefior Drago, the author of the Drago Doctrine, is at 
the Conference as a delegate from the Argentine govern- 
ment. Ilis presence has awakened much interest. He will 
present, in an extended speech, the reasons in favor of 
his doctrine. 

A deputation from Korea is at The Hague with a pro- 
test against the violation of the independence of their 
country by Japan. The subject is not considered by the 
delegates in general as one with which the Conference 
has any authority to deal. 


Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Carnegie are at The Hague as 
the guests of the American Minister, Hon. David J. Hill. 
Mr. Carnegie is there to be present at the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Palace of Peace, for which he gave 
the sum of $1,500,000. Mr. Hill has arranged that this 
ceremony shall take place while the Conference is in 
session. 

The social side of the Conference is most interest- 
ing. Queen Wilhelmina gave an official reception to the 
delegates during the first week. Receptions have been 
given by the American Minister, Mr. Hill, and by other 
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diplomatic representatives at the Netherlands capital. 
Mrs. Hill, wife of the American Minister, has given a 
reception in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Carnegie. The spirit 
of peace and goodwill flows freely at all these functions. 


Hon. John W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State of the 
United States, who represents China in the Conference, 
was the first delegate to go up the carpeted steps, by the 
guards, into the Hall of the Knights, when the Conference 
assembled for the opening session. Nobody else could 
more fittingly have led the procession than Mr. Foster. 
If the Conference keeps up with him, it will take long 
steps toward the permanent establishment of the peace of 
the world. 


The announcement of the dissolution of the Russian 
Douma at the opening of the Conference produced a deep 
impression on the delegates, and there were serious fears 
that the action of the Russian government might do great 
injury to the work of the Conference. So far these fears 
do not seem to have been realized. 


It was noticeable that the United States delegation was 
not given the chairmanship of any of the four committees. 
But this cannot in any way interfere with the power and 
influence of the delegates in the deliberations of the Con- 
ference. Not all the delegations, even of the great pow- 
ers, could have chairmanships. ‘lhe four chairmanships 
went to France, Belgium, Italy and Russia. 


Se 


Editorial Notes. 


The date of the Sixteenth International 

The Munich m 2 
Peace Congress. Peace Congress has finally been fixed for 
September 9. The Congress will continue 
its sessions for six days. The Chairman of the Local 
Committee of Arrangements is Herr Mayer, 12b Maxi- 
miliansplatz, Munich. The International Peace Bureau 
at Berne has already published a provisional program for 
the Congress, which includes reports of the work of the 
second Hague Conference, international education, an 
international peace budget, the relations of the peace 
movement with workingmen, agriculturists, etc. The 
Director of the Peace Bureau asks for suggestions from 
any persons who may desire to make them, that the 
program may be completed as soon as possible. It 
is very important that a large delegation of Americans 
should attend this Congress in Southeastern Germany. 
Munich is one of the most important cities in Conti- 
nental Europe, and its thorough enlistment in the peace 
movement is greatly to be desired. The small group of 
loyal and earnest peace workers there led by Professor 
Quidde need the largest support possible. We urge all 
who can possibly do so to go ‘to the Congress. Four 
delegates from the American Peace Society have already 
been appointed and will go. Others will be appointed, 
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as fast as those can be found who will attend. Prof. 
Samuel T. Dutton and Dean Kirchwey will go as dele- 
gates from the New York Peace Society. The New 
York German Peace Society will, it is hoped, send a 
good delegation. The Secretary of the American Peace 
Society will be grateful to receive at once the names of 
any persons who are expecting to be in Germany at the 
time. 





The ninety-first annual meeting of the 
British Peace Society was held in City 
Temple, London, May 21. There were 
three sessions, the first being a conference of workers 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Darby, the second a busi- 
ness meeting with Alderman Snape of Liverpool in the 
chair, and the third a public meeting for the consideration 
of the general condition of the peace movement, under the 
presidency of Dr. Robert Spence Watson. The spirit of 
optimism prevailed throughout all the sessions; but the 
need of vigilance and of active work was impressed 
upon the members by different speakers. The program 
for the coming year includes the formation of local com- 
mittees of the Society as now already organized in 
several towns, the object being to promote the efficiency 
of the Society and give it reality throughout the United 
Kingdom. Among the interesting suggestions made 
was that of J. M. Robertson, M. P., for the establishment 
of a science of peace. “At this moment,” he said, “ it 
is proposed to establish chairs of Military Science in the 
English Universities ; but thus far there is not a chair of 
Social Science in a single university in this country. 
We must change all that, and our rule must be not 
merely to keep militarism out of the schools, but to put 
the teaching of peace into them.” Resolutions were 
passed against the section in the Army bill which en- 
courages the organization and maintenance of cadet 
battalions and rifle clubs in the public schools. Dr. 
Darby, in his report, spoke of the Conference of Co- 
lonial Premiers,— with General Botha representing the 
Boers, who are now a eelf-governing colony, satisfied 
with their conditions and willing to let bygones be 
bygones because they have been generously treated 
by Great Britain,— as “ the biggest thing of the present 
year,” and an illustration of the advantages of peace 
over war measures in the management of international 
affairs. The Secretary noted that treaties of obligatory 
arbitration have stopped being made pending the action 
of the second Hague Conference. The fact that the 
Hague Court has not been active and that no important 
case of arbitration has occurred only indicates that 
nations are learning to get along without the friction 
which has marked the history of the past. Many grounds 
of dispute, such as boundary controversies, have to a 
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large extent been removed. Ordinary methods of pa- 
cific settlement, such as the use of joint commissions or 
the making of agreements among diplomatists have, 
however, been applied in twelve or more cases. A 
special resolution was passed expressing appreciation of 
the work of Dr. Darby, who for twenty years as secre- 
tary has wisely directed the affairs of the Society. Gen- 
eral resolutions were adopted expressing the hope that 
the Convention drawn by the first Hague Conference 
would be strengthened by an agreement to arbitrate all 
differences which cannot be settled by diplomacy, and 
that an understanding may be reached by which there 
shall be a limitation and ultimate reduction of armaments. 





The International Conciliation Associa- 
tion, of which Senator d’Estournelles is 
the president, has taken for a part of its 
work the promotion of international friendship by the 
exchange of visits by the organized educational, commer- 
cial and governmental bodies of the different nations. It 
has already brought about an excursion of members of 
the French Chamber of Deputies to England as guests 
of members of the British Parliament and other officials, 
which has resulted in the creation of kindlier feelings 
between France and England. Three excursions, similar 
in purpose and character, have lately gone from Great 
Britain to the Continent. One of these was the visit of 
the professors of the University of London to Paris. 
This company of eminent scholars was received at the 
Sorbonne by the faculties of the University of Paris and 
the Minister of Public Instruction, entertained by the 
Municipal Council, and given a reception by the British 
Ambassador. Another excursion, which was in the nature 
of a return visit, was that of a delegation of more than forty 
members of the British Parliament and representatives 
of leading municipalities like London, Manchester, Glas- 
gow and Edinburgh, whose object was the study of 
administrative methods in other countries. The munic- 
ipal visitors went to Lyons, Paris, and other cities in 
France, and thence to Germany. Everywhere in France 
they were greeted with cries of “ Hip, hip, hurrah!” or 
“ Vivent les Anglais!” by enthusiastic crowds. President 
Falliéres of France, in a speech of welcome at Lyons, 
said: “ This visit is something more than a mere act of 
courtesy. It is an event of account in the life of nations. 
It is such visits that consolidate the reciprocal confidence 
felt by nation for nation, and strengthen the entente cor- 
diale, guarantee of the world’s peace, and of the uninter- 
rupted advance of civilization.” The third excursion was 
that of a party of British journalists to Germany, on invita- 
tion of Prince Hatzfeldt’s committee, which stopped over 
at Bremen, Hamburg, Berlin, Frankfort and Cologne, 
and returned by way of Denmark, being generously 
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entertained and shown the public institutions by local 
officials and members of the German Press. While at 
Berlin the journalists were received by Prince Biilow 
in the grounds of the Imperial Chancellor’s palace and 
given a dinner in the Chamber of Commerce, which was 
followed by a social reunion in the Wande-halle of the 
Reichstag. These excursions have already been fruitful 
in proposals for return visits. It has been suggested 
that the mayors of France visit England, that the work- 
ingmen of Lyons visit Manchester, and that the students 
of Leeds University visit Lyons University. Such evi- 
dences as these of friendly interest and international 
goodwill give us new assurance of the eventual coming 
together of the nations under a system in which the 
brotherhood of all men will be recognized as a funda- 
mental truth by every government. We repeat the 
message which the great-souled Prime Minister of Eng- 
land, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, sent with the 
municipal delegation: “We want more exchange visits 
of the same kind the world over.” 





Following their Yearly Meeting in May, 
Militarism a ’ 


bite. a committee of the Society of Friends 


in England presented a memorial to the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of War protesting 
against the clauses in Mr. Haldane’s Army Bill provid- 
ing for the support and encouragement of cadet corps in 
schools. The memorial was introduced by John Edward 
Ellis, M. P., and brief remarks were made by Arthur 
Rowntree, headmaster of the Friends’ School at York, 
and John W. Graham, Principal of Dalton Hall, Man- 
chester. These speakers pointed out the essential antago- 
nism between the aims of education and those of mili- 
tarism and war. They believed that the forces working 
for the evolution of nations were all against war. “A 
nation in arms was a nation in its infancy.” Education, 
they contended, should be forward-looking, and fitted 
for the better times coming. The schools should be 
humanitarian and cosmopolitan, as learning is. Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in replying, said that he 
entirely agreed with the speakers. While the govern- 
ment could not interfere with the volunteer arrange- 
ments in the private schools, Sir Henry declared himself 
“against introducing the military spirit into government 
schools, and had no sympathy with making little chil- 
and behave like soldiers —it was 
Both drill and shoot- 


dren wave flags 
iniquitous, vulgar and absurd.” 
ing he believed to be good things, but these could be 
obtained without military associations. 
sateneeicaiiinippeideaian 
A General Committee of eminent men and women has 
been created by the organizers of the Munich Peace Con- 


gress to promote the success of the Congress. 
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Brevities. 


Ou the 20th of March last, Denmark and Portu- 
gal signed an arbitration convention by the terms of 
which they agree to submit to the Hague Court “all dif- 
ferences of no matter what nature” which may arise be- 
tween them, which it may not have been possible to set- 
tle by diplomatic means. The convention is drawn for 
a period of ten years. 

. The Ohio State Journal says: “In whatever na- 
tion one goes he will find the voice of humanity preach- 
ing for the reduction of navies, and such expression will 
get into the deliberations of the Hague Conference before 
it adjourns.” 


One hundred and fifty-six members of the Cana- 
dian Parliament have given their adhesion to the Inter- 
parliamentary Union and formed themselves into a group 
of that body. It is probable that the Interparliamentary 
Conference will be held in Ottawa in 1909. 


The chairman of the peace committee of the Na- 
tional Women’s Relief Society, Mrs. Emily 8S. Richards 
of Salt Lake City, reports that on May 19 one hundred 
and sixty-six peace and arbitration demonstrations, at 
which six hundred and fifty-eight different speakers 
took part, were held under the auspices of her commit- 
tee and a similar committee of the Young Ladies’ Na- 
tional Mutual Improvement Association, of which Min- 
nie J. Snow is chairman. Mrs. Richards reports that 
interest in the cause of peace has greatly increased in 
Utah. Many of the public schools observed Peace 
Day. On Sunday afternoon, May 19, a large and im- 
portant meeting called by the Governor of Utah was 
held in the Tabernacle at Salt Lake City. At this meet- 
ing 2 committee of seven was appointed to consider the 
organization of a permanent peace association for the State. 


om The following resolution was presented by Rey. 
Albert H. Plumb, D. D., of Roxbury, and adopted at the 
annual meeting of the General Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches of Massachusetts, May 21 to 25, 1907: 
‘*'The General Association of Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, assembled in its one hundred and fifth annual 
meeting at Westfield, May 21 to 23, 1907, hereby expresses its 
profound gratitude to God for the recent remarkable growth, 
among all the leading nations of the world, of the desire to 
settle all national disputes by the force of reason through 
arbitration, rather than by force of arms; for the numerous 
and substantial victories of peace already thus secured within 
a few years past, and especially for the increasing predomi- 
nance of the conviction that this world belongs to Christ, and 
that in all departments of life, among nations as well as indi- 
viduals, true prosperity and real greatness come, not by pur- 
suing a selfish policy, but through God’s blessing on the 
practice of the Golden Rule. In view of the approaching Se- 
cond International Conference at The Hague, this Association 
recommends that continued and fervent prayer be offered that 
God may so guide its deliberations and conclusions as greatly 
to hasten the coming of the time when the nations shall learn 
war no more,”’ 
j An international congress of students will be held 
at Bordeaux, France, from the first to the eighth of Sep- 
tember next. The subject of international friendship 
and peace will figure as the chief feature of the program. 
The Fourth British National Peace Congress was 
held at Scarborough on June 27 and 28. The congress 
was presided over by Rt. Hon. John E. Ellis, M. P., who, 
with Mrs. Ellis, gave a reception to the delegates on the 
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opening evening at the Grand Hotel. The sittings of 
the congress were held in the Old Town Hall. We 
shall hope to be able to give details of the congress in 
our next issue. 

. The Council of the Interparliamentary Union 

held a meeting at Brussels on May 21, which was pre- 
sided over by Mr. Beernaert, Minister of State. Fifteen 
members were present. The German delegates brought 
an invitation from the German Interparliamentary Group 
to hold the next conference of the Union in Berlin in 
1908. This invitation was enthusiastically accepted. It 
had the approval of Chancellor von Biilow, and the Im- 
perial Government of Germany will give the delegates 
the same kind of reception that the Union has received 
in other countries. 
. . . Cardinal Gibbons, in an interview at the recent 
Commencement at Iloly Cross College, Worcester, de- 
clared that the cause of peace has in recent times made most 
decisive progress, and that its ultimate success is assured. 
“T hold,” he said, “that Christ’s mission of peace has 
not failed.” 

. . A peace scrapbook, containing 32,977 newspaper 
clippings in connection with the New York National 
Peace Congress, is now being made up at the rooms of 
the American Society in New York. These clippings, 
the order for which was placed by Mr. Hayne Davis, 
Secretary of the American Branch of the Society for 
International Conciliation, reveal the immense interest 
felt in all parts of the United States in the cause of inter- 
national peace. The scrapbook will be sent to the 
American delegation at The Hague, to be presented to 
the Conference, and will finally be deposited in the 
Carnegie Palace of Peace. The scrapbook will be the 
largest of its kind in the world, will weigh about two 
hundred and fifty pounds, and will contain nearly two 
miles of newspaper reading matter. So mightily doth 
the peace movement grow and increase. 

The New Orleans Sunday States of May 26 pays 
a fine tribute, in a two-column article, to Mr. W. O. 
Ifart of the New Orleans Bar, for his many and varied 
services in behalf of the public good. It was on Mr. 
Ifart’s suggestion that the public schools of New Orleans 
observed the 18th of May as Peace Day. Mr. Hart has 
recently made himself a member of the American Peace 
Society, and proposes to carry on a vigorous campaign 
in his wide circle of influence for the great world-cause 
for which the Society is laboring. 

An important step has been taken toward the 
inauguration of peace work in China. At the great 
missionary conference held in Shanghai in May in cele- 
bration of the one hundredth anniversary of the intro- 
duction of missionary work into China, Rev. Timothy 
Kichard, perhaps the ablest missionary in China and a 
strong friend of the peace cause, introduced the following 
resolution : 

“* Resolved, That this Conference recomiends to the Chris- 
tian Churches throughout China the observance of the Sunday 
before Christmas as Peace Sunday.” 

Joseph G, Alexander, former secretary of the Inter- 
national Law Association, who was a delegate to the 
conference from England, supported the resolution in a 
speech of some length, in which he unfolded to the con- 
ference the incompatibility of war with the spirit and 
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aims of Christianity. The resolution was adopted, and 
next December the peace movement will be fairly launched 
among the Chinese Christian communities. 

. . » The Sagamore Sociological Conference, held for 
three days at the middle of June under the auspices of 
the Christian Endeavor Society, adopted the following 
message and cabled it to the American delegation at The 
Hague: 

“The Sagamore Sociological Conference, remembering 
America’s responsibility in calling the Hague Conference, 
earnestly hopes for strong American effort for limitation of 
armaments and for the broadest program.” 

Dr. Francis E. Clark, who proposed the message and 

supported it in a strong speech, has just returned from 
an extended trip in South America, where he reports 
the sentiment against the war system to be deep and 
widespread. 
. . . Dr. Edward Everett Hale, who strongly upholds 
the proposal for limitation of armaments, as well as the 
other measures advocated by the Interparliamentary 
Union, has cabled to Mr. Choate at The Hague that the 
American people may be relied upon to support the most 
advanced action by the Conference. That cablegram 
uttered the truth for the great body of our citizens. 

; We have previously mentioned that Bishop Doane 
of Albany authorized a prayer for use in the churches of 
his diocese for the successful issue of the Hague Confer- 
ence. A similar prayer was also authorized by Bishop 
William A. Leonard of Ohio. In speaking of the matter 
Bishop Leonard said: “If arbitration between govern- 
ments, as well as between warring factions in trade and 
labor, can eventually be brought about, we shall have 
cause to rejoice before God for one of the great accom- 
plishments of his infinite desire.” 

The International Medical Association, which was 
organized in Paris two years ago, is to have an American 
branch. A meeting for the organization of this branch 
was held in Atlantic City on June 5. Dr. W. Benham 
Snow, editor of The Journal of Advanced Therapeutics, 
was elected president of the American section. 

The decision of President Roosevelt, on the 
recommendation of Secretary Root, to ask congress 
next winter to reduce the indemnity from China to this 
country for losses incurred during the Boxer trouble 
from $24,440,778 to less than half that sum, will meet 
with the hearty approval of all good citizens. The 
amount demanded has been found to be out of all 
reason, and hence this proposal to clear our national 
skirts of the stain of open plunder. The retiring Chi- 
nese minister, Sir Chen Tung Liang, says: “ This action 
is another monument to America’s high sense of justice.” 
Yes, that is true. But we wish our high sense of justice 
might go a little higher still in our nthe with China. 


<-> + 


Some Hints 2 as di the Future Work of 
the Hague Conference. 


Address of Hon. Andrew D. White, LL.D., former Ambassador 
to Germany and to Russia, and Member of the first Hague 
Conference, at the Lake Mohonk Conference on Inter- 
national Arbitration, Wednesday evening, May 23. 

The more I reflect upon that which was accomplished 
at the Hague Conference of 1899, the more am I per- 
suaded that it was good, and that in it lie the germs of 
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various growths which will be better. As the main 
result of that first session, there exists an International 
Tribunal, The judges constituting this Tribunal have 
been appointed. They have been given full diplomatic 
inviolability, immunities and privileges as regards their 
persons, families and belongings. A permanent adminis- 
trative committee, composed of the representatives of the 
various nations at The Hague, presided over by the 
Netherlands Minister of Foreign Affairs, is always ready, 
at a moment’s notice, to attend to every sort of prelim- 
inary detail, including formal invitations to any powers 
in difficulty with each other to submit their differences 
for adjudication; and it may be added that an inter- 
national palace of justice, with an international law 
library, has been provided by an honored American 
citizen, and will soon be an outward and visible sign to 
the whole world that this great international court exists. 
In addition to all this, there were provided by the 
Hague Conference of 1899 means for delaying, hindering 
and even preventing war; and among these, first, a more 
practical system of tendering “ good offices ;” secondly, 
a system of sec onding powers, under which each one of 
two nations, when drifting into war, is encouraged to call 
in the service of some other nation, there being thus 
imposed upon both the nations thus called upon the 
duty of studying and submitting some means for estab- 
lishing peace; and, in case they are unsuccessful, the 
duty of declaring any war which may ensue virtually 
ended so soon as either of the belligerent powers directly 
concerned shall be placed in a condition of absolute in- 
feriority to the other; thirdly, provision was made for 
“International Commissions of Inquiry,” the duty of 
which should be to make research into the real causes 
and nature of any difficulties arising between the two 
nations especially concerned, and to state them, with any 
means available for settling them, thus avoiding the 
present system of leaving serious questions arising be- 
tween two nations to the inflammatory influences of the 
more or less yellow presses of the nations concerned, and, 
indeed, of other nations. Other things for diminishing 
the horrors and miseries of war were accomplished which 
are likely to be fruitful in good, the whele work consti- 
tuting a very great and distinct gain to the world. 
Taking them up in the order above given, I would say 
a few words, first, regarding the plan for arbitration. 
Remembering, as I do, vividly, the debates upon it in all 
its phases, I doubt whether some of the efforts which 
have been recently made, in large public meetings and 
elsewhere, are likely to accomplish any very permanent 
results. Speeches made in immense halls, in the presence 
of crowded galleries, applauding any plea for peace as 
wildly as under other circumstances they would applaud 
any utterance for war, mark a very different sort of meet- 
ing from that which made the arrangements for arbitration 
as we now have them, or that which will shortly be 
assembled in order to develop the work of the first Con- 
ference still further. For in that meeting in the spring 
of 1899, as will doubtless be the case in the approaching 
meeting during this spring of 1907, there were no galleries, 
no visitors, no spectators, no reporters; there were no 
appeals to passion, and very rarely was there anything 
like applause. Indeed, there was a general feeling that 


anything save earnest, close, careful discussion of the 
Not a harsh 


questions involved was utterly out of place. 
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word was spoken during the entire Conference. It was, 
in fact, a meeting of men who had given long and care- 
ful thought to the subjects involved, who realized the 
vast importance of them, and who felt that their personal 
honor was involved in arriving at the best solution 
possible. 

Various suggestions have been made since the adjourn- 
ment of that first Conference in 1899, some thoughtful 
and pregnant, some mainly declamatory, and of one or 
two of these it would seem well to speak at present. 

First, it has been argued that the Hague Tribunal 
should sit steadily and permanently, thus resembling the 
Supreme Court of the United States. This idea was 
embodied in the first American proposal made in 1899, 
but an almost unanimous opinion was soon developed 
against it. It was objected, with much force, that the 
expense of maintaining such a court in permanent session 
would be irksome to all the powers, and that upon some 
of them it would bear somewhat heavily. It was also 
urged that such a court, in continuous solemn session, 
having certainly, during intervals of many months, and 
perhaps even during years, nothing to do, would probably 
become an object of ridicule, and that finally, even among 
the greater powers, a sentiment would arise which would 
give opportunities for demagogues to move to strike out the 
appropriations for the maintenance of a court apparently 
accomplishing nothing. These considerations prevailed, 
and the Tribunal was established as we now have it. It 
is my belief that any effort to change the present system 
during the session of 1907 will be met by the same 
arguments which were urged in 1899, and with the same 
result. 

The next and greatest suggestion as to change is that 
of substituting compulsory arbitration for the voluntary 
arbitration now established. 

During the session of 1899, the Russian delegates 
presented a plan for obligatory arbitration, of which 
Article 10 runs as follows: 


‘* From and after the ratification of the present treaty by all 
the signatory powers, ar/itration shall he obligatory in the 
following cases, so far as they do not affect vital interests or 
the national honor of the contracting states : 

‘“*1. Inthe case of differences or conflicts regarding pecu- 
niary damages suffered by a state or its citizens, in consequence 
of illegal or negligent action on the part of any state or the 
citizens of the latter. 

‘*2. In the cage of disagreements or conflicts regarding the 
interpretation or, application of treaties or contentions upon 
the following sulljects: 

‘*(1.) Treaties concerning postal and telegraphic service 
and railways, as well as those having for their object the pro- 
tection of submarine telegraphic cables; rules concerning the 
means of preventing collisions on the high seas; conventions 
concerning the navigation of international rivers and inter- 
oceanic canals. 

**(2,.) Conventions concerning the protection of literary and 
artistic property, as well as industrial and proprietary rights 
(patents, trade-marks and commercial names); conventions 
regarding monetary affairs, weights and measures; conven- 
tions regarding sanitary affairs and veterinary precautions and 
measures against the phylloxera. 

**(3.) Conventions regarding inheritances, extraditions and 
mutual judicial assistance. 

‘*(4.) Boundary conventions or treaties, so far as they con- 
cern purely technical, and not political, questions.” 


It seems a good omen for the future that the Confer- 
ence seemed ready to adopt cbligatory arbitration to this 
extent, and that it was dropped only when Germany, 


Austria and Italy insisted on its rejection as a condition 
to their signing the arbitration treaty. 

Another encouraging feature is the fact that of these 
three powers, Austria and Italy were evidently in favor of 
adopting this restricted obligatory arbitration, and re- 
frained from doing so only on account of their supposed 
duty to stand by their ally in European matters. Still 
another encouraging feature is that the objections of 
Germany did not appear to be based on any close reason- 
ing or invincible prejudice, but rather to be the result of 
atemporary feeling of distrust regarding the aims of 
some of the European powers involved. It should be 
added, also, that the clause was stricken out by the dele- 
gates of the United States, namely, that concerning the 
navigation of international rivers and interoceanic canals, 
this fact being due to a fear that the clause might em- 
barrass our country in its efforts to secure a waterway 
across the Isthmus of Panama. 

Remembering the discussions of 1899, and the atmos- 
phere in which they were conducted, I feel that this 
Russian proposal might well be taken up again during 
the approaching session and possibly be made the basis 
for some further development. Further reflection by 
the powers which formerly opposed it may well lead them 
to consider it, in its main features, as not only admissible, 
but exceedingly useful. But in various public meetings 
and in sundry articles it has been proposed to make the 
arbitration exercised by the Hague Tribunal entirely 
compulsory. To this I note the following objections: 

First, it subjects the Tribunal either to the reproach 
of being an impotent body or to the necessity of drawing 
drafts upon the energies of the nations represented by it, 
which would result in a condition of things far worse 
than that which exists to-day. For if compulsory arbi- 
tration means anything, it means the establishment of a 
force which can carry out the decisions of the Tribunal, 
and this means putting into the field greater standing 
armies than any from which the world is now suffering. 

Think, for a moment, of some of the questions in- 
volving, not infrequently, very deep political, national, 
racial and even religious feelings which might be brought 
before the Tribunal. Among these would quite likely 
be those between France and Germany, relating to Alsace- 
Lorraine ; between Russia, Austria and Turkey, regarding 
the Balkan States; between Turkey and Greece ; between 
Italy and Austria, regarding the Tridentine territories and 
the lands bordering upon the northeast coast of the Adri- 
atic; and between the United States and one or more of 
the great European or Asiatic powers, say, those relating 
to the rights of Chinese or Japanese throughout our re- 
public, or the rights of members of the Italian Mafia or 
Camorra or Black Hand organizations. As to these, 
suppose that when we make answer to the decision of the 
Tribunal, a vast majority of our people are unalterably 
opposed to the admission of the persons concerned, or 
that under our Constitution we have no means of remedy- 
ing the abuses complained of, and suppose then that the 
Tribunal says that we ought to have some means, and 
must find some, what, in the opinion of any person here 
present, would be the result of such action by the Tri- 
bunal upon the majority of American citizens? Does 
any one suppose that a majority of our people could be 
induced to arbitration compelling the universal admission 
of Chinese coolies or the placing of full grown Japanese 
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among the little children in our State schools? A saying 
of a good, sensible, old medieval bishop, Ulrich of Augs- 
burg, seems to apply. When sundry theologians were 
urging various extreme logical consequences of supposed 
scriptural dogmas, he said: “ Draw not upon the breasts 
of Holy Writ too hard, lest you obtain blood rather than 
milk.” And so it may be said regarding arbitration. 
Leave much to the civilizing influences of thought and 
time, and do not press doctrines which, in all probability, 
would result in the discredit of all arbitration, or in un- 
limited bloodshed, or in both. 

In my judgment, all work done in behalf of com- 
pulsory arbitration, save within the main limits suggested 
in 1899 by Russia, will not merely be work thrown away, 
but work which may finally bring to naught the system 
already adopted, with all its possibilities of great good 
to the world. Consider merely the initiatory steps. 
How are the nations to drag the German Empire before 
the Tribunal to discuss questions which may open up the 
whole matter of the title to Alsace-Lorraine? How is 
Austria to be dragged before the Tribunal to discuss her 
right to territories which the Irredentist party in Italy 
insists are Italian? Supposing that public sentiment in 
Russia should at last side with Armenia,— how is the 
Turkish Empire to be brought before the Tribunal? Is 
it not clear that the moment the principle of obligatory 
arbitration on a large scale is adopted there will be an 
embittering of questions which, if left to themselves, are, 
under the influence of time and thought, far more likely 
to work themselves out peacefully ? 

And granting that these powers above referred to, 
with various others that could be named, be brought to 
plead before the Tribunal, and suppose, as must be the 
case, one or the other of the nations is worsted in the 
international court — what then follows? What deci- 
sion of any court will induce the German nation to give 
up Alsace-Lorraine? or Austria to give up the Tri- 
dentine and Dalmatian territories? or Japan to give up 
Corea? Consider how difficult it was even in the little 
question between Turkey and Greece, ten years ago, to 
induce the leading European powers to intervene, and 
how absurd their intervention became before it was 
finished. 

It is said, indeed, that instead of interfering by arms, 
the various nations could enforce the decrees of the Tri- 
bunal by showing their disapproval of the nation refusing 
to submit to compulsory arbitration by a sort of boycott, 
or, possibly, by the cessation of commercial relations. 
Any one who has read the history of the attempt made by 
the first Napoleon to enforce non-intercourse between the 
continent of Europe, when he virtually held it in the 
hollow of his hand, and Great Britain, will see at once some 
cogent reasons why such a system must come to naught. 

So far, then, as improvements in arbitration are con- 
cerned, there seem to me two opportunities: the first is 
open to the approaching session of the Conference. It 
is to take up again the Russian proposal for obligatory 
arbitration in minor matters. The second is, that the 
public at large be so educated by discussion that when- 
ever international differences shall arise, we shall all insist 
that they be submitted to the Tribunal. In this latter 
case, a public feeling might be created which would 
throw out of power any government which should refuse 
any reasonable resort to arbitration. As to what can be 





done in this way, we have an example in the develop- 
ment in 1895 of what was known as the Venezuela 
question. The government of the United States took 
decided, and as I| believe just, action in the premises, and 
the people at large in public meetings so strongly expressed 
their feeling that Lord Salisbury was at last forced, 
sorely against his will, to submit the questions at issue to 
arbitration. 

Another point in favor of peace which might be 
strengthened has to do with the provisions made in the 
first Conference for delaying, hindering and preventing 
war. It is well known that at the beginning of the 
tusso-Japanese war these means were not resorted to. 
Neither reminders of the Tribunal nor Commissicns of 
Inquiry nor the system of seconding powers seem to have 
been thought of. It is evident that if these provisions 
are to be made effective, there must be a recasting and 
strengthening of them, and to this the approaching Con- 
ference may well address itself. 

Yet another question which will undoubtedly arise is 
that of limitation of armaments. In the former session 
the attempt to deal with this question failed completely. 
The proposals of the special committee on the subject 
were wrecked as soon as they appeared in the general 
session. The reason was simple. The questions involved 
require an enormous amount of technical and, indeed, 
one may say, mathematical study and calculation. The 
powers of the most expert actuary would be taxed to the 
utmost in calculating just what would be equivalent 
reductions, naval and military, between any two of the 
great powers, let alone half a dozen of them. The ques- 
tion is one of immense difficulty. I must confess to a 
belief that, while some system of limitation may be 
reached at a later period, nothing very effective will be 
done at the appruaching session of the Hague Conference. 
Germany has already, through Chancellor von Biilow, an- 
nounced her opposition to it, and the other powers differ 
hopelessly regarding it. It will come,— it must come,— 
but not yet. 

Another point which has been dwelt upon by sundry 
speakers and writers has been the advisability of aiding, 
by all means possible, the means of delaying hostilities, 
on the ground that in this manner the war feeling in the 
nations concerned may be allowed time to cool; but 
while there is force in this, there is forcein an objection 
which was especially insisted upon at the former Con- 
ference by one of the most eminent of its members, 
Count Miinster, president of the German delegation, 
that delays, to any great extent, would promote war 
rather than hinder it; that they would encourage 
powers which are always notoriously unready for belli- 
gerent operations, by giving them time to get ready, and 
that this would operate to the disadvantage of sundry 
peaceful nations which keep themselves in readiness to 
mobilize their armies in the shortest time possible. 
Whether this argument be convincing or not, it certainly 
indicates a line of thought which will prevent some of 
the greater powers from extending the period during 
which approaching hostilities can be delayed far beyond 
the time at present provided for. 

I now come to what seems to me one of the most promis- 
ing fields for the activity of our delegates at the approach- 
ing Conference, and this is the doctrine, which may 
fairly be called the American Doctrine, of the immunity 
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of private property, not contraband, from seizure in time 
of war. I need hardly remind an audience like this that 
the record of our country in regard to this doctrine is 
exceedingly honorable. We have urged it from the 
foundation of our government. We have even favored 
it when our interests seemed to be against it. At the 
Hague session in 1899 we again urged it, but were met 
by the argument, which it was impossible to overcome, 
that the Conference could not go into the consideration 
of any subject outside the purposes for which it was 
called. Therefore it was that the American delegation 
made a sort of compromise with those opposed to taking 
up this question, and contented itself with the passing of 
a unanimous declaration referring the matter to the next 
session of the Conference. It was the best that could 
be done, and it is to be hoped that the question may 
now be brought up with better hopes of success than in 
1899. 

Another matter which may well be considered and 
which has in it the germs of good future growths is, in 
my Opinion, the preparation of an international code in 
regard to the rights and duties of neutrals. It was 
especially recommended by the Hague Conference of 
1899 to any future conference, and it is greatly to be 
desired that thought be aroused on this subject among all 
who make international law a study, and that the public 
at large be enlightened as to the value of a better neu- 
trality code in the interest of international justice and 
peace. 

It has also been urged, and especially by Russia, in 
the documents preparatory to calling the Conference of 
1899, that means should be taken to prevent the inven- 
tion of new and more terrible instruments of war and to 
limit changes in armaments. Certainly this was a 
natural suggestion, in view of the enormous waste of 
money involved in constant changes of machines of war 
= land and sea. But even granting that it were prac- 

icable, after all, is it desirable? May it not be that the 
pena and terrible additions to means of destruction in 
war are among the most powerful deterrents, not only to 
declarations of war, but to conduct leading to war ? 

The greatest trust, after all, as regards the future 
peace of nations, must be in the uplifting of peoples, and 
in so uplifting them that when demagogues are taking a 
line of conduct likely to end in war between any two 
nations the people concerned may say: “ We have a 
great international court already established to meet just 
such cases as this. The judges are already appointed. 
The international court-house stands open. A com- 
mission is already appointed to take all the preliminary 
measures. Let us try arbitration first.” This is the 
igeling that we should carefully cultivate, and I would 
gladly have seen in the recent peace meetings more of 
an insistence upon what has already been done and 
what may be accomplished by the agencies already in 
existence, rather than loud calls for new systems whic h, 
even if possible, are of very doubtful utility. 

Let me say here that I speak not at all as a pessimist. 
As an American, I am proud of the record our country 
has made: first, as regards the assertion of the rights 
and duties of neutrals, as far back as the time of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, in 1793; secondly, of our argu- 
ments, steadily, in season and out of season, favoring the 
immunity of private property, not contraband, from 
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seizure at sea; thirdly, of the fact that the United States, 
more than any other power, labored in behalf of arbitra- 
tion at the Hague Conference of 1899; that, more fre- 
quently than any other power, she has resorted to 
arbitration to settle international difficulties; that, since 
the establishment of the Hague Tribunal, she has so 
often resorted to it; and, finally, that our nation, through 
the present President, intervened so skillfully and effec- 
tively to put an end to the terrible war in the East, 
which had become a frightful calamity, and was sure, if 
not stopped, to result speedily in the bankruptcy of both 
combatants. Of all this I am vastly proud, but I note 
the fact that it has been done, not by force or threats of 
force, but by the cultivation of a great public sentiment 
in favor of peace and against war, But I also note 
that much more remains to be done. Our own recent 
history as regards war shows how readily the nation can 
be wrought upon to favor hostilities against any other 
nation whatever. My hope is that the increasing study 
of international law will act powerfully in favor of legal 
remedies to international difficulties, and that from the 
great number who are now in our universities and 
colleges giving themselves largely to studies of re- 
lations between states, there will filter down through 
pulpit and press into the midst of the people a sentiment 
ever growing stronger and stronger, which will make 
arbitration compulsory in a higher sense than any which 
suggests, even remotely, anything in the nature of 
warlike methods. 

In conclusion, let me refer to one matter which ought 
to encourage us all. In the spring of 1899 there was 
very little reason to believe that the Conference then in 
session was more than a single passing event in the history 
of the world. There were, indeed, references from time 
to time to a possible future conference, notably when the 
American plan for giving immunity to private prop- 
erty, not contraband, on the high seas, was referred to 
the next Conference. But there was undoubtedly a 
sense of unreality in the minds of many when this 
reference was made, and it doubtless seemed to not a 
few like putting the matter over until the Greek kalends. 

But we were building better than we knew. It can 
now be seen that the system of conferences between the 
nations has, if we properly exert ourselves, come to 
stay. Here a duty may be suggested to us all. A 
public opinion should be developed which will consider 
such international sessions as natural and moral, as a 
matter of right, of humanity, as a thing of course. 

My final counsel, then, as regards our duty, is that we 
steadily labor to develop a public feeling which will 
demand that the Hague Conference meet at regular 
intervals, and that it boldly take the highest international 
interests as its province. 
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The Interparliamentary Union Program 
for the Second Hague Conference. 
Address of Hon. Richard Bartholdt, M.C., at the National 
Peace Congress, New York, April 17. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Victor 
Hugo once said: “ Peace is the virtue, war the crime 
of civilization.” This great Congress of Americans, 
held on the eve of the second Hague Conference, is 
to demonstrate to our government, as well as to the 
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governments of the world, that American public sentiment 
to-day is more pronounced than ever before in favor of 
the virtue of civilization — peace. 

Peace to-day is but an armistice. The arbitrary will 
of each ruler can disturb it at any moment and upon the 
least provocation. The people have come to realize that 
such arbitrary power should be circumscribed by binding 
international obligations. This would involve to some 
extent a surrender of sovereignty, it is true, but the 
sacrifice is asked to be made for the welfare of the peo- 
ple, for the cause of humanity and justice. It is a sacri- 
fice that every individual must make to live in a civilized 
community of individuals; it is the same a nation should 
make to live in a civilized community of nations. 

The world to-day is burdened with armament, until 
armed peace has become more expensive than actual war 
was a generation ago. These vast armaments on land 
and water are being defended as a means, not to wage 
war, but to prevent it. It is one of the purposes of this 
great Congress to show that there is a safer way, a more 
economical way, and a way more in harmony with the 
culture and enlightenment of the twentieth century, to 
preserve the peace of the world and secure it on a more 
permanent foundation. This way is as simple as the 
“ Yea, yea,” of man, and it requires only the consent and 
the goodwill of the governments. To-day they say: 
« Si vis pacem para bellum!” (if you want peace, pre- 
pare for war). This Congress says, in behalf of the 
people: “ Si vis pacem para pactum!” (if you want 
peace, agree to keep the peace). 

The first Hague Conference was called by the Czar 
of Russia to consider the question of armaments. It 
would have ended in failure if this program had been 
insisted upon, because it was starting the reform at the 
wrong end. No government was willing to give up any 
part cf its war machinery which it believed to be neces- 
sary to safeguard its national security, nor would any of 
the governments agree even to the fixing of a future 
limit of armaments. Each believed that the other was 
actuated by some ulterior motive in the consideration of 
this plan, and the Conference came near being wrecked 
on the rock of mutual distrust. Eight years have 
elapsed since that time, but there is no reason to assume 
that the attitude of the European governments has under- 
gone a change, though the evil has enormously grown. 
This is a great lesson for the second Hague Conference. 
It should take up the work not where the first Confer- 
ence failed, but where it succeeded. In other words, 
instead of wasting its time with an academical discussion 
of the disarmament problem, it should proceed to perfect 
that plan of world organization which found its happy 
expression in the establishment of a world supreme court, 
the High Court at The Hague, which I regard as by far 
the greatest achievement of the last century. 

The plain people of all countries are clamoring for 
participation in government. True to American patterns, 
they insist on “the consent of the governed” being 
necessary even in matters of diplomacy, because here 
the question of war or peace is always involved. 
Rightly understood, this merely expresses the longing 
of the people for more enduring peace, and this long- 
ing gave birth to the great Interparliamentary Union, an 
organization now composed of over two thousand mem- 
bers of national legislative bodies who believe in substi- 
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tuting law and justice for force, or arbitration for war, in 
the settlement of international disputes. All the parlia- 
ments of Europe, save one, are represented in the Union, 
and, thanks to our initiative, the countries of Central and 
South America are now joining one by one. Since 1904 
the American Congress, too, through its arbitration group, 
is a member of that great organization, and I am happy 
to say that the last three Conferences of the Union, held 
at St. Louis in 1904, at Brussels in 1905, and at London 
in 1906, were attended by American Congressmen in 
quite respectable numbers. 

I am to speak of the plan which the Interparliamentary 
Union wishes the next Hague Conference to consider in 
the interest of the world’s peace. The last three meet- 
ings of the Union, at St. Louis, Brussels and London, 
were almost exclusively devoted .to the preparation of 
that plan. It is a program of most remarkable simplic- 
ity,— and why? Because the members of the Union, 
being representatives of the people and thus responsible 
to their electorates, are necessarily conservative and hence 
unwilling to go beyond what is reasonable and timely 
and what the forty-odd governments, to be represented 
at The Hague, will be in a position to concede and agree 
to, right now, without any further delay. 

The plan of the Union is that the nations agree to 
keep the peace by the simple means of an arbitration 
treaty which refers all minor controversies to the Hague 
Court for adjudication, and provides that even in the 
case of more important and vital differences the con- 
tending parties shall not go to war until the cause of the 
trouble shall have been investigated either by a commis- 
sion of inquiry or through the mediation of one or more 
friendly powers. In other words, the signatory powers 
are to enter into a treaty by which the Hague Court is 
given jurisdiction in certain specified classes of disputes, 
while in all other cases, not so specified, an investigation 
shall first be had before the sword is drawn. A draft of 
such a treaty is now ready for submission to the Confer- 
ence. All will admit that this plan would seem a long 
way toward permanent peace, and no well-meaning gov- 
ernment could justify, by any valid reason, its refusal to 
enter into such an agreement. It is equally just for all; 
it represents the preference of this enlightened age for 
peace as against war, for law and order and justice as 
against the anarchy of force. Its rejection by any gov- 
ernment would justly bring down upon its head the 
characterization of being “a black sheep” in the family 
of nations. 

This is the first cardinal plank in the platform of the 
Interparliamentary Union. The second, and one just as 
important, is that the Hague Conference be made a 
permanent body with the right to meet periodically 
and automatically for the discussion of such interna- 
tional questions as the current of events may make 
paramount, and for one other most important purpose, 
namely, to codify international law and bring it up to 
date. The Hague Conference might well entrust this 
work to a consultative council in which all nations are 
represented, but whoever may perform it, it surely must 
be performed. No nation and no parliament has as yet 
sanctioned, through the solemn forms of legislation, 
what now passes under the name of international law, 
consequently every government is perfectly free either 
to observe or to disregard it, unless it feels bound by 
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moral obligations. As a result of new means of com- 
munication and transportation the world has become 
smaller, if I may so put it, and the nations have been 
brought in closer contact with each other. Another 
reason why the best sentiment of the world should, with- 
out further delay, be crystallized into rules of interna- 
tional law is that at present the High Court at The 
Hague is actually without a system of laws to apply to 
causes which may be submitted to it for adjudication. 
This being the case, the several nations, if they were 
really sincere when they created the Hague Court, 
should at the coming Conference regard it as their im- 
perative duty to supply, in the shape of a body of laws, 
a foundation upon which that great tribunal is to rest. 

The interparliamentary plan comprises a few additional 
demands. The Union pleads for a discussion of the 
question of the limitation of armaments, of the bombard- 
ment of undefended ports, towns, and villages, a defini- 
tion of contraband of war, and a definition of the rights 
and duties of neutrals, etc. Definite agreements as to 
these questions are highly desirable; yet I hope the Con- 
ference will not permit its time to be monopolized by 
them to the exclusion of those questions which I have 
just discussed and which the majority of the friends of 
peace regard as of infinitely greater importance. It is 
safe to say that neither the American people nor the 
people of any other country will be satisfied if their 
governments should allow the Hague Conference to 
degenerate into a mere pow-wow for the regulation of 
war instead of its being a Congress of Nations convened 
for the purpose of laying the foundation for more perma- 
nent peace. The British government, it is said, will 
insist on a discussion of the advisability of limiting arma- 
ments, and expects the delegates from the United States 
to support its demand. But this is not primarily an 
American but a European question, and while our 
delegates could not well object to the discussion, yet we 
expect them to press for the consideration of the proposi- 
tions which make for peace rather than those which per- 
tain to the manner of warfare. Under any kind of an 
arrangement the permissible total of armaments would 
have to be fixed according to population or the volume 
of international trade, and in either case the United 
States could go on expanding, while on that basis Great 
Britain would be obliged to contract. The truth has 
already dawned upon the governments of Continental 
Europe, hence the report that they are raising objections 
even to a discussion of the question. 

Thus it may fall to the lot of the United States to 
save the life of the second Hague Conference as it 
helped to save the first. I could not imagine my country 
in a2 more exalted role. With all the countries of 
Jentral and South America participating, America will 
be a tremendous factor at The Hague, because in all 
measures vouchsafing peace these countries are willing 
and anxious to follow the lead of President Roosevelt 
and his great Secretary of State, Elihu Root. The 


second Hague Conference was originally called by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the behest of the Interparliamentary 
Union, and in that call the resolution of the Union upon 
which the President’s sanction was based was communi- 
cated in full to all the governments of the world. It 
demanded the negotiation of a general arbitration treaty 
between all the powers and the creation of an interna- 
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tional congress. The inference is that this has com- 
mitted the American government to a certain extent to 
these two vital propositions, which, besides — I mention 
it with justifiable pride — are of American origin and 
were first proposed by members of the American Con- 
gress at the first meeting which the Interparliamentary 
Union ever held on American soil. It required two 
more conferences of the Union before the parliamen- 
tarians of Europe acceded to and adopted them, with 
some slight modifications, as the most vital part of their 
program for the next Hague Conference. 

Under these circumstances I hold that we cannot take 
a backward step now and disappoint the world by failing 
to make the next great Council of Nations produce 
results proportional to the possibilities of this hour and 
to the rightful place of the United States in the politics 
of the world. On the contrary, I believe I voice the 
sentiment of this Congress when I repeat what I said in 
a letter to President Roosevelt: that the prestige which 
he has obtained throughout the world by his successful 
intervention in the war between Russia and Japan, and 
by other acts in bringing the Hague Court into operation, 
points to him as the Chief Executive who should lead in 
espousing these great reforms for the benefit of mankind, 
and thus achieve more glory in one day than could be 
gained on a dozen battlefields in a hundred years. 

ae iialidtiinsaniaiiaasice 
The Limitation of Armaments.* 
The Position of the United States at the 
Hague Conference. 
BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 

The American people are learning that they have in 
Elihu Root a Secretary of State not inferior to John 
Hay in the breadth of his international outlook and in 
his constructive statesmanship. Long recognized by 
many, whether or not they approved his policies, as in- 
tellectually the ablest man in the cabinet and in his party, 
it has been in his conduct of foreign affairs that he has 
manifested an order of greatness which many had not 
divined, and which has commanded the admiration 
and gratitude of thoughtful and earnest men of all 
parties alike. The conception, conduct and results of 
his recent tour of the South American capitals, signalized 
by a series of addresses incomparable in their tact, wis- 
dom and nobility, marked a new era in the relations 
of the United States with the southern republics. His 
address before the American Society of International 
Law in April was the abundant justification of his elec- 
tion to the presidency of this new organization, so full 
of promise and potency for good to America and to 
the world. His address at the opening of the Na- 
tional Peace Congress in New York immediately before, 
although certainly not superior in loftiness and humanity 
of spirit to the address by Mr. Hay at the International 
Congress in Boston in 1904, was far superior to it in the 
way of distinct practical and constructive counsel; in its 
emphasis especially upon the necessity of lifting interna- 
tional arbitration out of the spirit of diplomacy into that 
of jurisprudence, and upon the duty of the nations, and 
in the first place of our own nation, for which we are 
immediately responsible, to address themselves earnestly 
at the coming Hague Conference to the question of the 
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general restriction of armaments. His word upon this 
subject was the most pronounced expression which has 
been given of the’ position of our government, and, as 
the hour for action now approaches, it is important for 
every one of us carefully to consider it. Said Mr. Root: 

‘‘ The first Hague Conference adopted two resolutions relat- 
ing to naval and military armament. The first was: ‘The 
Conference is of opinion that the restriction of military 
charges, which are at present a heavy burden on the world, 
is extremely desirable for the increase of the material and 
moral welfare of mankind.’ The second was: ‘The Con- 
ference expresses the wish that the governments, taking into 
consideration the proposals made at the Conference, may 
examine the possibility of an agreement as to the limitation of 
armed forces by land and sea and of war budgets.’ The gov- 
ernment of the United States has been of the opinion that the 
subject-matter of these resolutions ought to be further con- 
sidered and discussed in the second Conference ; that the 
subject is in the nature of unfinished business and cannot be 
ignored, but must be dealt with ; that there ought to be at 
least an earnest effort to reach, or to make progress toward 
reaching, some agreement under which the enormous expendi- 
ture of money and the enormous withdrawal of men from 
productive industry for warlike purposes may be reduced or 
arrested or retarded. ... There are serious difficulties in 
formulating any definite proposal which would not be objec- 
tionable to some of the powers, and upon the question whether 
any specific proposal is unfair and injurious to its interests 
each power must be, and is entitled to be, its own judge. 
Nevertheless, the effort can be made; it may fail in this Con- 
ference, as it failed in the first ; but if it fails, one more step 
will have been taken toward ultimate success. Long-con- 
tinued and persistent effort is always necessary to bring man- 
kind into conformity with great ideals ; every great advance 
that civilization has made on its road from savagery has been 
upon stepping stones of failure, and a good fight bravely lost 
for a sound principle is always a victory. 

The position of the American government, thus im- 
pressively declared by Mr. Root, is the same position as 
that taken by the British government more than a year 
ago and strongly defended in important public addresses 
since by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Sir Edward 
Grey. It is also the position unanimously endorsed by 
the Interparliamentary Union at its meeting in London 
last July, where the restriction of armaments was made 
one of the six measures commended for favorable action 
to the coming Hague Conference. The report upon this 
subject which formed the basis of the discussion by 
the Interparliamentary Union was prepared by Baron 
D’Estournelles de Constant, who went so far as to say: 
“ All the other items of the Conference program will be 
insignificant compared with the limitation of armaments, 
for which the whole world is waiting.” The great Peace 
Congress in New York in April unanimously endorsed 
the position of Secretary Root, adopting in its platform 
the following declaration : 


“‘Whereas, The first Hague Conference, though it failed to 
solve the question of reduction of armaments, for which it was 
primarily called, unanimously recommended to the powers the 
serious study of the problem with the view of relieving the 
people of the vast burdens imposed upon them by rivalry of 
armaments; 

‘* Resolved, That the time has arrived for decided action 
towards the limitation of the burdens of armaments, which 
have enormously increased since 1899, and the government of 
the United States is respectfully requested and urged to in- 
struct its delegates to the coming Hague Conference to support, 
with the full weight of our national influence, the proposition 
of the British government as announced by the Prime Minister, 
to have, if possible, the subject of armaments considered by 
the Conference.” 

THE MOHONK CONFERENCE IN 1907 and 1906. 


I believe this resolution truly represents the great body 
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of American peace workers. Much publicity has been 
given the fact that the recent Mohonk Arbitration Con- 
ference, a month after the New York Congress, voted 
against asimilar resolution. This action was undoubtedly 
a great surprise to the country, but its significance has 
been exaggerated. This was one of the four principal 
measures urged in the Mohonk platform last year, the 
other three being the establishment of a regular inter- 
national parliament, a general arbitration treaty, and the 
immunity of private property at sea from capture in time 
of war. These three were again approved in the present 
year’s platform, but the approval of the other, strangely, 
was refused. It was indeed surprising, and, coming on 
the eve of the Hague Conference, when our government 
should have behind it there the resolute support of every 
American worker for peace, to many a discouraging 
thing. But it was by no means so important as opponents 
of the position of Mr. Root and the government have 
tried to make out. 

The action of the Conference, by a small majority, was, 
in the first place, in direct contradiction of its action last 
year, and this when the demand for approval of the 
measure has become far more evident and far more 
imperative than a year ago. The action last year was 
unanimous, after thorough discussion, and apparently the 
expression of profound feeling; yet either last year’s 
thought and feeling or this year’s were clearly, on the 
part of many, superficial, determined by slight and 
momentary considerations. I think it could quickly be 
shown that it was last year’s action which expressed 
deliberate judgment, and a report of the discussion 
would justify the claim for Mohonk as the supporter and 
not the opposer of the American and English policy. 
Not only was the strong resolution unanimously passed 
at the close of the Conference: the urgent necessity of 
the general restriction of armaments, and of the special 
duty of the United States to coéperate with England in 
effort to this end, was the dominant and distinguishing 
subject of last year’s session. The president of the 
Conference was Hon. John W. Foster, and he struck 
the keynote of the session in his opening speech, saying : 

‘*The subject which Russia did not feel warranted in sug- 
gesting I feel confident will be inserted in the program. In 
fact, it has already been anticipated by President Roosevelt, 
by the reference he made in his last annual message to the 
limitation of the armed forces on land and sea and of military 
budgets, as one of the matters of business undisposed of in 
1899 and desirable to be considered in the new Conference. 
I earnestly hope our government will follow up the indication 
made in the message of the President, and that its delegates 
to The Hague will take the lead in bringing about an agree- 
ment among the great powers for a limitation, and, if possible, 
a reduction in armaments.” 

It is an occasion for profound satisfaction and gratitude 
that Mr. Foster is a member of the Hague Conference 
this summer, when the time has come to give effect to 
this demand. It ought not to be forgotten here, as we 
cite this strong declaration by the president of last year’s 
Mohonk Conference, that the president of this year’s 
Conference, President Nicholas Murray Butler of Colum- 
bia University, spoke as follows in considering in his 
opening address the subjects which should be commended 
for attention at The Hague: “We may profitably urge 
the wisdom of formal international consideration of the 
possibility of restricting the further growth of the great 
armies and navies of the world without impairing the 
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efficiency of those that exist. The present British gov- 
ernment has taken a most praiseworthy stand on this 
subject.” It is important to cite this word of President 
Butler’s, because a statement has been published implying 
that he took the contrary position at Mohonk —a state- 
ment growing out of the very common and mischievous 
confusion of the question of disarmament and that of the 
reduction of armaments. Similarly Hon. John D. Long 
has been widely reported in the newspapers as opposed 
to the effort for restriction at The Hague, and as even 
having “led the opposition” to the resolution in its 
behalf at Mohonk. He heartily approved the resolution, 
and considered its defeat most unfortunate. His position, 
like that of President Butler, isin entire accord with that 
of the American and British governments. 

Chief Justice Stiness of Rhode Island, President Faunce 
of Brown University, Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court, Dr. Daniel C. Gilman of Baltimore, Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine, Hon. Charles S. Hamlin and Mr. 
Samuel B. Capen of Boston, all vigorously supported Mr. 
Foster in this noteworthy discussion. Said Mr, Capen: 

‘““We are not here to discuss arbitration in general: that 
battle has been fought and won. We are here to decide how 
practically we can make our influence felt in doing something 
that will be helpful under present conditions. We are all 
agreed that one of the great evils in the world is the waste 
that is going on in the expenditures for great armies and great 
navies. Not only is this burden laid upon nations almost 
beyond endurance, but there is an infinite peril in having these 
large armies and navies, for many want to have them used, 
and it is dangerous to have gunpowder and matches too near 
together. The time has come when we should no longer add 
ship to ship and army to army and fort to fort, but a halt 
should be made and the line should be drawn. The place to 
do itis at The Hague at the approaching Conference. There 
was never such an hour, never such an occasion to present this 
great questicn. The commission of it by the Czar from the 
rescript is most significant, and therefore there is all the more 
need for the United States to press the point that this ques- 
tion shall be in the program.” 

This sentiment, as the resolution attested, was unani- 
mous, and the hasty vote this year should in no way be 
regarded at Washington, in the country, or at The Hague 
as a real expression of American international sentiment 
or of the serious judgment of Mohonk itself. That judg- 
ment rather was reflected in the strong speech and united 
action of last year, and the real voice of the American 
peace party was heard in the platform of the great 
American Peace Congress in New York in April. 

THE POWER OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

Far more important, however, than the resolution of 
the New York Congress upon the restriction of arma- 
ments was the address of Secretary Root, giving distinct 
assurance that the attitude of our government was to be 
precisely that urged by the Congress, and urged a year 
before by the Mohonk Conference. In making this 
memorable statement of the firm and noble position of 
our government upon this great issue, Secretary Root 
emphasized the duty and the power of the peace party of 
the country to create by agitation a public opinion in 
which the government should find its strongest reinforce- 
ment. Students and thinkers, teachers and philosophers, 
men able to “look upon the world as it ought to be,” 
should “ press their views upon the world and insist upon 
conformity,” until a righteous public opinion effects the 
national purpose which governments represent. 

In one word, our Secretary of State gives solemn as- 


surance to our peace party and to the world.that the gov- 
ernment takes the high position touching the restriction 
of armaments which was so earnestly petitioned for at 
Mohonk a year ago, and unanimously indorsed at New 
York in April, and for which our leaders have all per- 
sistently labored, and on his part petitions us for such 
codperation in the creation of a vigorous public opinion 
as shall reinforce the government in its position, as its 
representatives go to The Hague on their difficult mission ; 
and there can be no question as to the duty and the dis- 
position of the United American peace party in response 
to the call. Every careless action tantamount to a vote 
of lack of confidence in the government’s position must 
be ignored ; and it is doubly incumbent upon every peace 
worker in the country who stands with Secretary Root 
and the government in this matter, every one who 
through voice or pen shapes public opinion, to be out- 
spoken in that support, for the sake of such influence as 
it may exert upon the country and at The Hague. 
SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S ADDRESSES. 

The demand for vigorous speech and action is far more 
imperative and more evident, I say, to-day than a year 
ago. The reactionary forces are consolidating, and so are 
the forces of progress. Great Britain spoke, through her 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary and the unanimous 
vote of the House of Commons, more than a year ago, 
and she has spoken since with power. Other nations 
have followed our own in declaring their support of her 
position. To the question of armaments Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman chiefly addressed himself in his speech 
at the opening of the Interparliamentary Conference in 
London in July, and two months ago he said : 

‘* The disposition shown by certain powers, of whom Great 
Britain is one, to raise the question of the limitation of arma- 
ments at the approaching Hague Conference, has evoked some 
objections both at home and abroad, on the ground that such 
action would be ill-timed, inconvenient, and mischievous. I 
hold these objections to be baseless. The original Conference 
at The Hague was convened for the purpose of raising this 
very question. It was not to be expected that agreement on 
so delicate and complex a matter would be reached at the first 
attempt; it is the business of those who are cpposed to the 
renewal of the attempt to show that some special and essen- 
tial change of circumstances has arisen, such as to render un- 
necessary, inopportune, or mischievous a course adopted with 
general approbation in 1898. Nothing of the kind has been 
attempted. It was desirable in 1898 to lighten the burden of 
armaments; but that consummation is not less desirable 
to-day, when the weight of the burden has been enormously 
increased. In 1898 it was already perceived that the endless 
multiplication of the engines of war was futile and self-defeat- 
ing; and the years that have passed have only served to 
strengthen and intensify that impression.”’ 

The demand for discussion at The Hague of the limi- 
tation of armaments is not simply the demand of the 
English and American governments. It is the demand, 
let us not forget, of the Interparliamentary Union, that 
great body of two thousand of the world’s practical leg- 
islators, members of the parliaments of the various na- 
tions, which constitutes to-day the leading organized 
force in the peace movement, and which alike by its 
conservatism and its courage has earned the right to 
demand of the world’s peace-workers that they shall not 
refuse to follow where it leads. 

BARON D’ESTOURNELLES AND THE INTERPARLIA— 
MENTARY UNION. 


The Interparliamentary Union did not put the demand 
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for discussion of thé restriction of armaments by the 
Hague Conference into its London platform last July 
without careful consideration. The report upon the sub- 
ject which formed the basis of its debate and action was 
made by Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, and I know 
of no other recent discussion of the limitation of arma- 
ments so comprehensive or so cogent as this. Baron 
D’Estournelles is the head of the Arbitration Group in 
the French Assembly. He was one of the French dele- 
gates at the first Hague Conference, and will go also to 
the second. No man in Europe or in the world speaks 
on these subjects more responsibly or wisely. Baron 
D’Estournelles urged the importance of the subject at 
the New York Peace Congress in April, and in an arti- 
cle in one of the last numbers of the Outlook (May 25) 
he returns to it. Whether the Hague Conference can at 
this session do anything decisive toward the solution of 
the problem or not, he says, it should discuss it and urge 
its consideration upon the different governments. Its 
discussion “ will be a new warning to the public in gen- 
eral of the importance and the urgency of this problem. 
The more people think and speak of these burdens, the 
more fully they realize the necessity of getting rid of 
them. In any case, it is impossible for the coming 
Hague Conference to seem to be indifferent to the solu- 
tion of such a difficulty.” It is in his report to the In- 
terparliamentary Union, however, that Baron D’Estour- 
nelles fully develops his thought upon the limitation of 
armaments and the urgency of its consideration at the 
coming Hague Conference. 

‘*The question of the limitation of armaments [he says] is 
at the present time unquestionably one of the most pressing 
of all those which parliaments and governments are called 
upon to consider. Itis put forward by the force of circum- 
stances. As long as it remains unsolved, it may be said that 
it bars the way to all kinds of reform and arrests the progress 
of civilization. The Interparliamentary Union, in undertak- 
ing the discussion of this question, has responded to a uni- 
versal desire. It will be upheld by the unanimous agreement 
of nations if it finds a means of realizing what they are all 
awaiting, if it can contribute to put a stop, by the mere effort 
of reason, to a state of affairs which can no longer continue. 
Let us at least seek support in the force that is at our ser- 
vice, namely, that of public opinion. Let us be its inter- 
preters. It willsupport us. It is ready and has been tested. 
The progress realized in the domain of arbitration within the 
last few years, with the assistance of public opinion, shows us 
what we can obtain in the domain of the limitation of arma- 
ments, which is infinitely more concrete and simple.” 

“It will suffice to discredit governments,” is the sol- 
emn warning of Baron D’Estournelles, “if they persist 
in maintaining such an armed peace as now exists in 
spite of its unpopularity. An opposition will be formed 
in all countries against their inaction.” “It is not by 
blind resistance,” he says again, “that governments will 
preserve their authority. It is by their intelligence, by 
their promptitude in understanding popular aspirations. 
Those among them who recognize this fact will inherit 
in universal history the places formerly reserved for con- 
querors, and their country will owe them more than 
laurels, namely, prosperity.” “The question is urgent. 
Public patience is being exhausted. The public feels 
that a conclusion could be arrived at, if desired. It will 
be grateful to those who act as its interpreters and pro- 
test in its name. Let us not wait for it to revolt.” He 
calls attention to the motives of the revolution in Russia 
and to the growing discontent and growing power of the 
workingmen’s parties in England, France and Germany 


‘* The progress of the most advanced parties in all countries 
is in proportion to the increase of unproductive expenditure. 
Everybody recognizes that the limitation of armaments will 
gradually have as a corollary the reduction of the hours of 
labor, the reduction of the price of goods, the development 
of the country, the improvement of transport, of public 
instruction, of hygiene, and the adoption of social reforms. 
People calculate what a country might doin the way of con- 
structing railways, bridges, ports, machinery, schools, and 
museums with merely a part of the money which is devoted 
to naval and military budgets.” 

“ All the other items in the Hague program ” — this is 
Baron D’Estournelle’s sweeping conclusion — “ will be in- 
significant compared with the limitation of armaments, 
for which the whole world is waiting.” If the coming 
Conference fails to act bravely on this subject, “it will 
be condemned to avow its impotence and declare its own 
bankruptcy.” 

The crushing burden of armaments has grown heavier 
and heavier in the years which have followed the first 
Hague Conference. The necessity of somehow putting 
a limit to the continuous increase has become more evi- 
dent and more urgent; and happily the practical condi- 
tions for a thorough consideration of the problem — 
which the callers of the first Hague Conference felt to 
be in no way hopeless in 1898 — are vastly more favor- 
able and promising in 1907. In the first place, the 
creation of the first Conference itself, the permanent 
international tribunal, has provided a regular rational 
recourse for nations having differences, making resort to 
the arbitrament of arms between those nations unneces- 
sary and criminal in infinitely greater degree than before 
1899, and the treaties of obligatory arbitration which 
have multiplied in these years, until now almost all the 
European nations have entered into them, immensely 
strengthens the bond to peaceful procedure. 

In the second place, the nations which demand the 
discussion of the limitation of armaments will come to 
the second Conference not simply as to the first, with 
general desires and convictions, but with specific, care- 
fully considered plans, as a definite basis of discussion. 
It is very easy for captious critics or apologists for in- 
ertia to magnify the indefiniteness and impracticability 
of the propositions of the workers for restriction in 1899. 
Who is to dictate to Germany about her armaments, says 
one, with France and Russia armed to the teeth on either 
side of her ?— as if any one, in the words of M. D’Es- 
tournelles, “ever imagined a limitation of armaments 
leading to the destruction of the equilibrium of interna- 
tional forces for the profit of one or more States against 
others,” a limitation, for instance, which did not limit 
Russia and France precisely as it limited Germany! Mr. 
Goschen’s proposal touching the restriction of the pro- 
grams of naval construction was by no means an indeti- 
nite or unpractical proposal. But the plan now sub- 
mitted, after months of study and conference, by the 
important English committee upon the subject, promi- 
nent upon which committee are Sir John Macdonell 
and other eminent international jurists, is much more 
definite, and it is understood that this plan has been 
adopted by the English government. It is that nothing 
shall be said about the size of armies or the number and 
character of battleships, every government being left 
free to settle those things as it pleases, but the limitation 
shall be through the budget, each government agreeing 
that its annual naval and military appropriations for, say, 
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the next five years shall not exceed its average annual 
expenditure during the last five. Here is, at any rate, a 
perfectly definite proposition. Some may not like it; 
valid objections may be raised against it ; it may be voted 
down,— but it furnishes a clear, practical basis for discus- 
sion. President Roosevelt’s proposition, commended in 
his letter to the New York Peace Congress in April, that 
the governments should all agree to build no more bat- 
tleships larger than those now building, is a definite 
proposition. It certainly does not go very far, but it is 
definite, and it should be discussed. If but a few slight 
restrictions such as this were the outcome of discussion, 
it would be a beginning,— and that is the main thing. 
If the outcome of discussion were but the creation of an 
international commission like that suggested by President 
Eliot, a commission of ten or twelve men of high stand- 
ing from the leading nations to study together ways and 
means for the restriction and gradual proportionate re- 
duction of armaments and report definite recommenda- 
tions to the next subsequent conference, that would be a 
pregnant and promising beginning. Anything is prom- 
ising save the dull and dogged determination not to face 
the problem, to think about it, or discuss it. That alone 
has in it no hope nor relish of salvation. But if the gov- 
ernments, or any considerable number of them, are in 
earnest on the subject, then: measures can and will be 
adopted at the approaching Conference far more ad- 
vanced than such as those here referred to. It is purely 
a question, as Baron D’Estournelles says with righteous 
impatience, of the purpose and goodwill of governments. 

‘Systems are not wanting for limiting armaments by com- 
mon agreement, without imprudence and without injustice. 
The bases and the means of a general limitation will be found, 
if the powers seek them in good faith. But have they tried 
to find them? No: this inquiry is yet to be made. Up to the 
present people have confined themselves to the usual nega- 
tions, always opposed to so-called dreams of progress. They 
wait until public opinion forces them to go ahead; and that is 
why we should address ourselves to public opinion rather than 
to governments.” 

When, however, as in England and America, we are 
so fortunate as to have our government bravely assume 
leadership, calling upon the people to follow and rein- 
force it, it is lamentable if there is any failure to answer 
the call; and it is doubly mournful if there is failure in 
the ranks of those who, until the hour of action came, 
had assumed to lead the government. It is always a 
little dangerous for the children of light to disparage the 
children of the world; and when indeed the prophets 
find the politicians distancing them, they should at any 
rate clap their hands. Let every American, in this hour 
of action, stand resolutely by Secretary Root in the high 
position which he has taken for our government; and let 
none be haunted by the foolish fear that the American 
and English governments, in demanding free discussion 
at The Hague of the world’s burdensome armaments, 
will jeopardize in the slightest degree any other interest 
with which the Conference will be concerned. That is 
a very old species of bluff, and should deceive nobody. 
The consideration of armaments at The Hague in 1899, 
although nothing came of it, “ jeopardized ” nothing else ; 
and still less will it do it in 1907. Mr. Root is not chietly 


notorious as an “ academic” person or a “ visionary,” nor 
have I heard that Sir Edward Grey is so notorious in 
England, and they can be quite safely trusted to tack 
their own boats in any squall, and to retire from the 
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contest altogether in good form if at any stage that 
should be the dictate of common sense. They know 
much better than the uninformed and timid folk how to 
discount the thousand and one exaggerated rumors of 
Russia’s opposition, or Germany’s, to this or that. There 
is no valid ground for assuming Russia’s irreconcilable 
opposition to such discussion as our government asks for, 
though there was certainly some reason why she should 
not raise the issue, in view of the fate of her first proposi- 
tion; and the assumption of Germany’s persistent opposi- 
tion is chiefly a part of that assumption in many English 
and, one is sorry to say, American quarters of Germany’s 
general perversity in international matters, which has 
such slight warrant in fact. Such representatives of 
tussia and Germany at the Hague Conference as M. 
Martens and Count Zorn are eminently reasonable men, 
and they will reasonably consider any proposition seri- 
ously urged by America and England, whatever the out- 
come. There can be no reasonable doubt that Japan 
will stand with England. Spain stands unreservedly 
with England and America. Italy is heartily with us in 
principle, and will be reserved in early action only on 
political grounds incident to her place in the Triple 
Alliance. The French foreign minister, M. Pichon, has 
just publicly declared in the Assembly that France would 
be ready to consider the question at The Hague, the chief 
necessity seeming to be a concrete formula. France was 
prepared not only to discuss the proposal when formu- 
lated, but to endeavor also to point out a path for 
diplomacy in this direction. M. de Pressensé, in the 
discussion, suggested as a concrete formula either that 
each country maintain a peace army in proportion to its 
population, or that each be assigned a maximum sum for 
military expenditures — this latter being essentially the 
English proposition. There will be no lack of “ formulas ” 
if there is only purpose, and purpose will develop very 
quickly if public opinion makes itself rightly heard, 
Nothing is more evident than that the whole wavering 
mass of uncertainty and indecision waits the clarifying 
and determining influence of clear thought and vital will, 
and never was the beckoning of duty and destiny to a 
great nation at a great juncture more signal than in this 
pregnant word in the last Paris dispatches: “The inter- 
national jealousies which must inevitably crop out at 
The Hague create the distinct impression here that at 
every crucial moment America, free of European sus- 
picion, is likely to be turned to, to enact the role of 
peacemaker.” 

The right and the duty of the United States to take 
strong initiative at The Hague are preéminent. It is 
primarily through the action of the United States, not of 
Russia, that the second Conference meets. The Presi- 
dent, in accordance with his promise to the Interparlia- 
mentary Union in 1904, sent invitations through Secretary 
Hay to all the powers to join in such a conference, and 
received their acceptances, long before the final formal 
invitations were, by his request and through the Presi- 
dent’s courtesy, sent out by the Czar of Russia. “The 
subjects postponed by the Hague Conference ” stood first 
upon the subjects for which the Interparliamentary Union 
asked and the President promised to urge attention at 
the second Conference; and the chief subject thus post- 
poned was the limitation of armaments. This the Presi- 
dent especially referred to in his annual message in 1905 
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as one of the matters undisposed of in 1899 which should 
be considered in the coming Conference. In demanding 
its consideration now our government redeems its pledge 
to the Interparliamentary Union, and exercises its right 
as the real caller of the Conference. 

The United States goes into the Conference under 
conditions peculiarly favorable to her influence and to 
the special recommendations of Secretary Root. The 
republics of South America, unrepresented at the first 
Conference, all go with us into the second; and there is 
no other man now so popular or so influential with them 
as Secretary Root. His influence with them will be 
strengthened by the presence on our delegation of Hon. 
William I. Buchanan, the leader of our delegations at 
both of the last two Pan-American Conferences, at 
Mexico and Rio Janeiro, at both of which he manifested 
consummate ability in bringing about united and con- 
structive results. Ileartily at one with Secretary Root 
himself, no other could second him so effectually in 
securing the united codperation with him at The Hague, 
in the noble effort which he has at heart, of the South 
American republics. Moreover, there will be present at 
The Hague, as one of the official representatives of 
China, no less a person than our distinguished American 
diplomat, Hon. John W. Foster, whose long service in 
China and for China has earned for him a confidence 
from the Chinese government such as is enjoyed by no 
other American. His influence in determining the atti- 
tude of China and the East upon the great issues to be 
considered at The Hague will be a unique and paramount 
influence; and that influence will be exerted constantly 
and powerfully in behalf of Secretary Root’s policy. 
Mr. Foster is one of the leading American advocates of 
the restriction and reduction of armaments. It was he, 
as has been noted here, who was the president of the 
Mohonk Conference last year, and in his opening address 
struck the strong note in behalf of restriction, which, 
endorsed by subsequent speakers and by the unanimous 
vote at the end, made that conference so memorable. It 
is not too much to say that Mr. Root, codperating as he 
does with England and other nations of Europe, will also 
have behind him both South America and Asia. 

The cause of peace and the advancing organization of 
the world, like every great cause, is checked and hindered 
by timid men, who, always willing to chant good pur- 
poses if sufficiently vague and general, are never ready 
for action, and find satisfaction in decorous objections to 
doing or venturing anything. No talk about lessening 
or limiting armaments until we have arbitration. That 
secured, no talk about it until we have an international 
tribunal, leaving no excuse for trial by battle. That 
secured, no talk about it until the court is made inde- 
fectible in the eye of every Prussian, French and Rus- 
sian lawyer. That secured, the plea would still be for 
silence and the status quo until there was a better polish 
on the knocker on the big front door of the Hague 
court. house. 

Meantime the great, earnest, struggling, suffering 
world, the world of workers, the millions conscripted 
from family and industry to keep the ranks of armed 
peace full, the men who feel the burden of taxation, the 
men who “do the dying” when war comes, — to these 
this question of restricting armaments is no “ academic ” 
They read in to-day’s newspaper that, unless some 
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rational plan can be devised to check it, Russia is im- 
mediately to begin the building of a new $800,000,000 
navy, that England announces her willingness to hold 
her program of naval construction in abeyance pending 
possible action at The Hague, that our own Senator Hale 
and Congressmen Bartholdt and Burton have earnestly 
urged our government to do the same; and they cannot 
understand how it is possible, at such a juncture, in the 
presence of such contingencies, for rational men to coun- 
sel postponement of all consideration of the subject, and 
for governments to confess that they are paralyzed by 
some myster:ous magic, and must be silent. 

Thank God, the American government is not silent. 
Silence and inaction in the face of difficulties, however 
complex, is not the American way. The American way 
is to do things. Two generations ago it was the Ameri- 
can delegates in European peace congresses who, when 
nobody else then did it, talked persistently of a World 
Congress and a World Court; and the plan was known 
in popular European parlance as “the American plan,” 
—and that American plan is now realized under our 
eyes. Baron d’Estournelles has said often and strongly 
in these days, that it was because America took the 
Hague Tribunal seriously, and first put it to use, that it 
came so quickly to honor and power. Other govern- 
ments might have mediated between Russia and Japan, 
but the American government did it, and the most terri- 
ble of modern wars, there on the plains of Asia, was 
brought to an end at Kittery Navy Yard. Our Secre- 
tary of State and the American people know well that 
these services pale beside the service of the government 
which shall first efficiently lead the nations in the way of 
emancipation from the crushing burden of armaments 
under which now they stagger; and America’s part in 
the coming Conference will be no inefticient or perfunctory 
part. 

“All the other items of the Hague program,” says 
Baron d’Estournelles, “will be insignificant compared 
with the limitation of armaments, for which the whole 
world is waiting.” I do not agree with this strong 
statement; but I am glad that so strong a statement has 
been made by so strong a man on so conspicuous an 
occasion, because it compels sharp thought precisely 
where that is imperative. There are necessary things 
logically and practically prior to disarmament or to any 
large reduction of armaments. A uniform system of 
arbitration is prior; an adequate international court is 
prior; a recognized code of international law is prior. 
But Baron d’Estournelles is right in seeing that all these 
things are now certain and immediately certain, and that 
the development of all is now so far advanced that the 
refusal by the codperating nations to stop the increase of 
their armaments while the work of perfecting proceeds 
not only reveals a terrible insensibility to the burden 
which these great armaments impose upon their people, 
but implies in powerful quarters a lack of the sincerity 
and faithful seriousness which are essential to all ad- 
vance. He is right in seeing that, as the International 
Tribunal has come, so the International Parliament is 
assured, will doubtless be decreed the present year, 
through the simple provision that the meetings of the 
Hague Conference itself shall hereafter be regular. All 
these things are confidently aceepted. Sustained effort 
will be demanded for the perfecting of each; but the 
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effort for none of them demands any longer vision nor 
much virtue, The battles for all, as was said at Mohonk 
last year of the battle for arbitration, “ have been fought 
and won.” But thousands of conventional men who now 
applaud arbitration and the Hague Tribunal and an In- 
ternational Parliament, because they are substantially 
achieved, reluctate instantly when armaments are touched. 
With the great navies and armies are bound up all the 
prides and prejudices, the ambitions and greeds, of a false 
and selfish patriotism ; and to-day’s virtue is in firmly and 
manfully meeting this source of to-day’s chief mischief 
and menace. It is only firm and virtuous action here 
that can prove the earnestness of nations in their effort 
to supplant the methods of force by the methods of 
justice, and hasten the development of the machinery of 
international law and order. 

The American and English governments may fail to 
secure any large definite results from the consideration 
of this matter at the coming Conference. But considera- 
tion itself, the frank and resolute facing of the problem, 
is a result. It will make the next consideration more 
definite and fruitful, and repeated consideration is in- 
evitable until the problem finds its rational solution, 
Ilow large the practical results from the approaching 
discussion depends in high degree upon the public 
opinion of the world and its expression during the 
critical weeks before us. It depends chiefly upon the 
strength and earnestness of the popular support which 
the progressive governments receive from the people 
behind them as they go into the Conference. The 
American people in this hour will not fail. They will 
stand behind Secretary Root in the same confident spirit 
in which he is willing to lead. “ The effort can be made. 
It may fail in this Conference, as it failed in the first, 
but if it fails one more step will have been taken toward 
ultimate success. Every great advance that civilization 
has made on its road from savagery has been upon 
stepping-stones of failure, and a good fight bravely lost 
for a sound principle is always a victory.” 

Boston, June 20, 1907. 
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Whittier, the Poet of Peace. 
Tiro-minute adltress made by Benjamin F. Trueblood at the 
unveiling of the Whittier tabletin the Hall of Fume, 
New York, on May 30. 

‘** Hate hath no harm for Love,’ so ran the Song; 

And peace unweaponed conquers every wrong.” 
Whittier was the Poet of Peace, because, more than 
any other American, he was the poet of Moral Force. 
Ile never wrote for art’s sake, as Longfellow and Bay- 
ard Taylor did; nor for simple amusement, as Holmes 
otien wrote ; nor to embellish some philosophic thought, 
like Kmerson ; nor to surprise and stun, as Lowell seems 
sometimes to have done. His pen was always tipped with 
moral principles,— not the abstract principles of ethics, but 
the live, warm principles of ordinary human life, with its 
sufferings, its rights and its possible high destinies. Here, 
in men, everything with him centered. No one ever had 
a deeper, clearer conception of the intrinsic value of men, 
nor of the sacredness and inviolability of their persons and 
their rights. This made him the unalterable foe of 


everything that injured men or sacrificed their liberties. 
rhus his fine poetic gift, which reveled among the stars 
and delighted itself in the fascinations of nature, was 
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turned to the support of everything that blesses, and 
against everything that curses. 

He opposed war for the same reason that he opposed 
slavery, because of its horrors, its cruelties, its injustices, 
and the base and ignoble passions which it usually springs 
out of, or, at any rate, always arouses. As he would not 
have held a slave for any earthly consideration, so he would 
not have gone to war and killed, or caused the killing of 
men, to save a race from slavery or even a nation from 
dismemberment, so loyal was he to duty as he conceived 
it. To have done so would have been, for him, to sacri- 
fice the most binding and cherished moral principles that 
inspired and guided his life. His patriotism — and none 
ever had a finer and nobler love of country — had there- 
fore to proceed in other ways than those marked by blood- 
shed and destruction. 

He not only held war to be always wrong, but he also 
held moral principles — truth — to be the unfailing and 
speediest weapons for the overthrow of iniquity and the 
establishment of justice, if they were only faithfully used. 
Thus he sang of peace as the greatest glory of man, and 
of “the light, the truth, the love of Heaven” as the 
weapons divinely appointed for the conquest of the world. 

In “The Peace Convention at Brussels,” in “ Disarm- 
ament,” in the “ Christmas Carmen,” and in lines and 
stanzas here and there in many other poems, this marvel- 
ous poet of Moral Force, of the conquering power of 
Truth and Love, bids us 

‘*.... grasp the weapons He has given, 

The Light, the Truth, and Love of Heaven;” 
bids us 

‘* Sing out the war-vulture and sing in the dove; 
bids us 

‘* Lift in Christ’s name his Cross against the sword;”’ 
and inspires our hope and courage in the great “ war 
against war,” which is now everywhere on, with the sub- 
lime prophecy of “ Disarmament,” when 
‘* Evil shall cease, and Violence pass away, 
And the tired world breathe free through a long Sabbath day.” 
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New Books 


Tue New Inrernarionatism. By Harold Bolce. 
New York. D, Appleton & Company. Cloth. 309 pages. 


This is an admirably written and most readable book, 
whose purpose is to expound what the author calls the 
“ financial and commercial amalgamation of the nations,” 
and to show its power in bringing about the peace of the 
world. The new finance, the new commerce, the new 
spirit in the operation of continental railways and ocean 
fleets, are all a pledge to peace and to the promotion of 
the selling and purchasing power of the whole world 
Mr. Bolce treats panics as among the greatest of inter- 
national misfortunes, and contends that international and 
national business interests will some day perforce com- 
bine to prevent war-scares with their incalculable finan- 
cial disturbances and losses, that “they will make a mock- 
ery of armaments,” and that the New Internationalism of 
trade and finance will “ refuse to finance wars ” and com- 
pel “all mankind to turn bookkeeper and calculate pro- 
fits.” He makes much of reciprocity, as“ the new law ” 
of modern commerce, and embodies his thought on the 
advantages of this law in a chapter entitled “A Short 
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Cut to Reciprocity.” Mr. Bolce does not, we think, give 
aedquate weight to the moral elements and forces that 
are working powerfully in the relations of the nations, 
and that have in no small degree been potent influences 
in liberating trade itself and making it the effective in- 
strument that it has become in welding the nations 
together and putting the danger of war ever farther and 
farther into the background. As in the individual self- 
interest and conscience work together, sometimes one of 
them leading and sometimes the other, so it is in the 
family of nations. The stock-ticker is mighty, but if 
there were no conscience behind it, guiding and re- 
straining it, it would tick the world to death in an in- 
credibly short time, and there would be “ no peace,” but 
eternal selfishness and strife and war. But Mr. Bolce 
has done a very great service to the cause of international 
unity and peace, by pointing out clearly and developing 
in such a striking and forcible way the manner in which 
trade and finance are bringing about the unity and con- 
cord of the nations. “The New Internationalism ” de- 
serves a very wide reading, and contains rich food for 
anybody who will take the time to master its argument. 
We commend it to all the friends of international peace. 


Diz MoprerRNeE FriEDENSBEWEGUNG. By A, H. 
Fried. Leipzig: b. G. Teubner. 


In this booklet of 120 pages Mr. Fried, who is an 
intelligent, painstaking worker, has made an attempt to 
bring the peace movement in its true character to the 
attention of a wider circle of German readers than have 
yet become interested in the cause. Ile discusses the 
nature and purposes of the movement, the role of arbi- 
tration, the work of the Hague Conference, the problem 
of disarmament, and the development and scope of the 
modern peace movement. Under the latter head he sets 
forth the movement as represented by Henry IV., St. 
Pierre and Kant, the organization of peace societies in 
the nineteenth century, the Interparliamentary Union, 
the peace movement in different countries and in the 
parliaments. The work, though somewhat defective in 
its treatment of the American section of the peace move- 
ment, ought to prove a very useful instrument of propa- 
ganda among German-speaking people. Its value is 
increased by the Chronological Table of important events 
in the history of the movement from the end of the 
eleventh century to the present time, which makes up 
the last chapter. 
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satisfaction. Any topic, any name. 
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Pamphlets Received. 


PEACE BY ARBITRATION. A discussion between Andrew Carnegie 
and the editor of the New York Tri/une. 27 pages. New York: Robert 
Grier Cooke. 

KRIEG ODER FRIEDEN? DEUTSCHES VOLK-ENTscHurEIDE! A popular 
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25 pfg. 

LE DEVELOPPEMENT DES CONVENTIONS DE LA HAVE DU 29 JUILLET, 


1899. A (Nobel Prize) lecture given at Christiania at the Nobel Institute 
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Les PRIX NOBEL IN 194. Containing portraits and biographical 
notices of the laureates, an account of the ceremony of distribution of 
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von Pawlow, and other information. Published at Stockholm by the 
Nobel Committees. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMERI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

' Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
war is contrary to the spirit of Christianity and of all true 
religion and morality, shall have for its object to illustrate the 
inconsistency of war with this spirit, to show its baleful 
influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to devise 
means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

ArT. Ili. All persons desirous of promoting peace on 
earth and goodwill towards men may become members of 
this society. 

ArT. IV. Every annual member of the Society shall pay a 
yearly contribution of two dollars; the payment of twenty- 
five dollars at one time shall constitute any person a Life 
member. 

Art. V. The chairmanof each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society anc every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VI. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not more than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. VIII. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at 
such time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to 
receive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Art. IX. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any heacosned mecting. 


Publications of the American Peace Society, 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with 
Reference to War and Peace.— Report of a Committee 
of three appointed by the American Peace Society. Of 
special interest to teachers. 28 pages. Price 5 cts. each. 
$3.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Tolstoy’s Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages 
and cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 

War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By AugustineJones, LL. 
B. Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $3.00 per hundred. 

The aegee Court in the Pious Fund Arbitration. — Address 
of Hon. William L. Penfield, at the Mohonk Arbitration 
Conference, May 28, 1903. Price 5 cts. each. 

The Historic ~e of the Peace Idea.— 
F. Trueblood, LL.D. New edition, revised. 
Price 5 cts. each. $2.50 per hundred. 

The Christian Attitude Toward War in the Light of Re- 
cent History.— By Alexander Mackennal, D.D. Address 
delivered at the International Congregational Council, Bos- 
ton, September 22, 1899. Price $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 
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’ Hymns for Peace Meetings. 


~ 


The Limitation of Armaments.— The Position of the United 
States at the Hague Conference. By Edwin D. Mead. 28 
pages. Price 5 cts. percopy. $3.00 per hundred. 
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Algernon S. Crapsey. 12 pages and cover. 5 cts. each; 
$3.00 per hundred, net. 
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International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Century.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 20 pages. 
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Perpetual Peace. — By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Ben- 
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The Arbitrations of the United States. — By Professor John 
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The War System; Its History, Tendency, and Character, in 
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Report of the American Friends’ Peace Conference. — Held 
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Military Drill in Schools. — By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
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Peace Work in America. Résumé of the leading events of 
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A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness. — By Rev. R. B. 
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Washington’s Anti-militarism. — Letter Leaflet No. 6. 
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Coals of Fire.— By Willis R. Hotchkiss, of the Friends’ 


African Industrial Mission. Letter Leaflet No. 7. Price 
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